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“Dangerous Faith” 
‘Under “Religion” in your issue of Sept. 
10, there was an article on “Dangerous 
Faith,” which mentioned a Pentecostal 


preacher being ed in to pray for a sick 
boy, whose m ft refused to have a doe- 
tor, Because there are a few fanatical 


people in every faith is no reasoh why 
you should allow an article in print that 

4 call a faith “dangerous.” No doubt 

writer knows nothing of the funda- 
Soper: of the Pentecostal faith. I am a 

ecostal (Assembly of God) minister, 
and if I were called to pray for someone, 
I would have to go regardless of the peo- 
ple’s faith. But terming it all as “dan- 
gerous faith” is wrong. 

Mrs. Max Johnson 

Russell, Kan. 


“On Bringing Up Brats” 

The ironical style in which your August 
27th article “On Bringing Up Brats” was 
written is no credit to your editorials. 
The disciplinary school has had its oppor- 
tunity and the degree of failure is evi- 
dent in our teeming penal institutions. 

The intelligent attack on any problem 
is earnest endeavor for success through 
experimentation if effected methods fail. 
Unrestricted activity for the child pro- 
vides opportunity for the study of pos- 
sible complexes, and a child’s life is cer- 
tainly worth a few broken windows! 

Marion Wells 
Blaine, Wash. 


Concerning Pension Plans 

I wish to correct a couple of errors in 
your excellent article on “Pensions” 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 17). The Califor- 
nia old age pension is $35, not $30 a 
month, as stated in -your article. Ten 
dollars of this is paid by the state, $10 
by the county and $15 by the Federal 
government. The average pension paid 
is $23. Deductions are made where pen- 
sioners live with relatives and for other 
reasons. The $30-a-week warrant plan is 
not Downey’s plan. He simply endorsed 
it in his campaign... 
: Arthur Sherman 

San Leandro, Cal. 


* * * 


You say Sheridan Downey was for the 
$30-every-Thursday movement. This 
statement is far from the facts as the 
east is from the west. I-sat as a Town- 
send delegate at the third annual national 
convention in Los Angeles and heard Mr. 
Downey speak for the Townsend plan. 
He never has and does not now advocate 
the $30-every-Thursday movement . . . 
TI would ask that in all fairness to Mr. 
Downey and friends of the Townsend plan 
that you correct the statement. 

James A. Babkirk 
Reeds Ferry, N. He : 
[PATHFINDER’s statement was correct.—Ed.] 


Again you fall into line with New Deal 
politicians when you repeat their cry that 
Sheridan Downey was nominated over 
McAdoo because he advocated the $30-a- 
week pension plan. Not so, Please re- 
member that over 100,000 Townsendites in 
California changed their registration to 
Democratic so they could vote for Dow- 
ney in the primary ... ; 

Rev. J. W. McKean 


“” Fresno, Cal. 


* 7 7 


. . . It appears to me that Dr. Town- 


” Americana 


send’s plan is being condemned by many 
editors and other writers who do not un- 
derstand it; also, that too many Town- 
sendités are trying to act as teachers and 
leaders without sufficient preparation ... I 
bélieve Dr. Townsend’s plan is sound in 
principle... 


South Bend, Ind. 


Frank Jefferies 


The statement of critics that the 2 per 
cent transaction tax of the Townsend 
Recovery Plan would, if pyramided and 
passed on to the consumer, make a $60 
suit of wool clothes cost $200 is a false 
and misleading statement, with no proof 
to back it up. Actually, it would add to 
a $60 suit just $3.46 .. . This is less than 
5 per cent for all transactions, to be dis- 
tributed all along the line from the sheep’s 
back to the customer’s back; it is so 
trivial, especially when it means increas- 
ed business, that each could afford to not 
increase the price one cent... 

J. T. Biddle, M. D. 
Washington, Pa. 
7 7. * 

In your Sept. 10 issue you spoke ufider 
“*Funny Money’ Plans” of the old age 
pension law in Colorado. You say that 
“within a year, state finances were badly 
strained,” etc. What has caused this con- 
dition? . . . Here is the situation briefly: 
under the old law, under which coun- 
ties handled their own pension relief, 
it took only one administrator for that 
purpose and he was the County Judge who 
handled the matter under a 2 per cent 
basis. There were 63 County Judges, but 
just as soon as the $45-per-month law 
was passed and the pensions were to be 
administered through the Welfare depart- 
ment, offices were established throughout 
the state and a force of 3,300 people were 
hired with salaries ranging from $75 to 
$300 a month, to administer the new law. 
For each 52 cents of the dollar that the 
old age pensioner draws, it now takes 48 
cents to handle his pension. This shows 
you why the state finances were badly 
strained ... 

W. P. Buckley 
Nucla, Colo. 
* * . 

Under “Pensions” you failed to men- 
tion “The Stark Plan To End Poverty in 
Every Home in the U. S.” It is the most 
comprehensive plan offered so far. Wé 
cannot stop at the age of 60 or even 50 
i . The Stark Plan will provide $30 
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per month for all over the age of 15 years. 
$20 a month for all those between 16 a: 
15 years of age, and $10 per month f 
all under 10 years of age down to t! 
day of birth ... To raise this huge su: 


.10 per cent of all cash incomes will ¢ 


the work and later pay off the gover: 
ment’s debt, or it can be raised by Feder. 
$1 warrants, on which a 3-cent posta:. 
stamp will be placed each week ... 


Dr. €. V. Stark 
Maysville, Ky. 


- * * 


..+ We are appreciative of your discu 
sion of the “$30-every-Thursday” pensi 
scheme in California, but your repor' 
has made some errors in his discussion 
the General Welfare Act and the Town- 
send organization. One of these is thi 
Rep. Gerald Boileau of Wisconsin offe:: (| 
some ameridments to the Townsend }) 
the General Welfare Act, but these w. 
not found acceptable since they did : 
include several.salient features. Mr. 1 
leau therefore had nothing to do with : 
bill, and the provisions you attribut« 
him have never been incorporated in 
measure . .. Although Mr. Boileau su¢- 
gested these changes in the General W.'- 
fare Act they were not officially ac‘ 
upon ... Iam willing to wager my j.! 
against anything you would wish to wa;:: 
that there isn’t an argument against |! 
Townsend plan which I can’t logical|, 
knock into a cocked hat... 

L. D. Romine 
: Public Relati. 
Townsend National Headquarters 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Super-Salesmanship and Buying Power 

The juxtaposition of two items on y: 
“Business, Farm” page, Sept. 17, was quit: 
interesting. The first was the story of ; 
campaign to get people to buy mor 
super-salesmanship again. The next 
a report which showed why the ca 
paign can result in no more than a fla: 
in the pan—the report on income distrib: 
tion in the United States. How long wi 
they keep on trying to sell stuff the peo; 
have no money to buy? 

That report, with a few other fac': 
shows the real trouble with our economi: 
system. Practically all of the saving i 
this country is done by the people wit 
higher incomes. As it is put, 10 per cen! 
of the people have half the buying pow: 
—as much as the other 90 per cent. Bu! 
they cannot consume half the goods an 
services, so they want to invest their su: 
plus money in the production of mo! 
goods and services to sell to the 99 pe: 
cent, who cannot buy them because the: 
do not have the money . . . We will have 
to have a major redistribution of income 
before the wheels will turn to raise our 
standard of living ... 

Howard Osborne 


Bridgeport, Neb. 
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WAR 


Should It Come, a Whole Civilization Might Fall 


Paris: Women are already taking 

er civilian posts as thousands of 
troops leave hourly for the German 
border. 

Prague: This city was completely 
blacked out tonight in fear of a sur- 
prise attack from the air. 

Berlin: The entire population has 
received minute plans to be followed 
in case of attack. 

London: An elaborate program for 
evacuation of the capital is ready for 
instant use. 


fH‘,HE American spectator of last 
| week’s European nightmare found 
, sense of grisly unreality pervading 
every fresh report. For a long time, 
he had heard it repeated that the next 
war would be awful beyond belief, 
would involve whole peoples, would 
make 1914-18 seem tame by compari- 
son. Even as he watched war-mad- 
dened nations teeter on the mael- 
strom’s edge, the President of his own 
yuuntry issued dramatic warning 
igainst the “incalculable  conse- 
juences” and “unspeakable horror” 
that must follow (see page 4). Yet 
despite all warnings, the three-letter 
word that dinned into American ear- 
lrums from all sides last week con- 
ved to most persons only a vague, 
ilf-shapeless horror. 
lo those familiar with military plans 
ind progress, however, the same little 
rd connoted something infinitely 
more dreadful. Behind President 
Roosevelt’s portentous words, these 
ople knew, lay a mass of harrowing 
detail on just what another war 
might mean—annihilation of billions 
of dollars worth of wealth—merciless, 
‘gonizing death for millions of men, 
women and children—perhaps even 

























the blasting away of all modern 
civilization. 

TACTICS: The first World war was 
one of stalemate and exhaustion. Most 
military men believe that the second 
would pick up where the first left off, 
supplementing frozen deadlock on the 
actual battle fronts with swift, death- 
dealing attacks deep into enemy 
territory. 

Until the invention of the rapid-fire, 
breech-loading rifle, the entire prin- 
ciple of warfare was summed up in 
the words “hold, move and hit.” In- 
fantry attempted to pin opposing 
forces to a fixed position, while cav- 
alry sought to move around the flanks 
and attack from the sides and rear. 
But the rifle, and later the machine 
gun, made cavalry maneuver increas- 
ingly costly and futile, and armies 
were forced to resort to frontal at- 
tack on foot. 


Such attacks formed the initial 
tactics of the first World war. Before 
that conflict was a year old, however, 
the devastating effects of machine-gun 
and rifle fire made massed infantry of- 
fensives all but impossible, and both 
armies went underground, relying on 
long-range artillery bombardment for 
most of the “attacking.” Such were 
the broad factors that turned the war 
into a four-year trench siege. 

Acting on this lesson, European gen- 
eral staffs since the war have pitted 
their frontiers with sub-surface forti- 
fications unparalleled in military his- 
tory. In France’s famous Maginot line, 
in Germany’s new Siegfried line across 
the Rhine, and. in Czech strongholds 
in the mountains of Sudetenland, lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of arm- 
ed troops can remain burrowed for 


In European Cities, Far Behind the Armies, Such Underground Bomb Shelters as This Have Been Designed for Defenseless Civilians 
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months on end. Complete telephone 
and electric light systems, huge store- 
houses for supplies and munitions give 
these subterranean cities an air of 
permanence that makes the trenches 
and dugouts of 1914-18 seem as in- 
secure as a flagpole-sitter’s perch, 

But from a strictly military_ view- 
point, trench-artillery warfare alone 
is inefficient. Modern long-range can- 
non and projectiles are enormously 
costly and slow of manufacture. The 
long, nerve-wracking years of waiting 
sap both military and civilian morale, 
opening the door to defeatism, mutiny 
or even revolution. Wherever pos- 
sible, any high command prefers a 
quick, decisive test of strength to ex- 
hausting deadlock. 

For these reasons, today’s generals 
are planning a return to the historic 


(Continued on page 18) 
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President: “Good Neighbor” 


In a second floor window of the big 
white house at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D. C., one 
night last week, lights burned late. 
Within, Franklin Rooevelt sat hunch- 
ed over a desk, scribbling a message. 

As he worked, two visitors were an- 
nounced—Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Hull’s first assistant, Sum- 
ner Welles. Together, the three men 
pored over the President’s heavily 
marked paper. Here a word was 
changed, there a phrase. Finally, aft- 
er midnight, four identical cables went 
humming toward .Europe—to Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; to Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, London, England; to 
Premier Edouard Daladier, Paris, 
France; and to Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler, Berlin, Germany: 


The fabric of peace on the conti- 
nent of Europe, if not throughout the 
rest of the world, is in immediate dan- 
ger. The consequences of its rupture 
are incalculable. Should hostilities 
break out, the lives of millions of 
men, women and children in every 
country involved will most certainly 
be lost under circumstances of un- 
speakable horror .. . ; 

The United States has no political 
entanglements. It is caught in no 
mesh of hatred . . . The supreme de- 
sire of the American people is to live 
in peace. But in the event of a genera! 
war they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the 
consequences ., . 

On behalf of the 130,000,000 people 
of the United States of America, and 
for the sake of humanity everywhere, 
I most earnestly appeal to you not to 
break off negotiations looking to a 
peaceful, fair and constructive settle- 
ment of the questions at issue ... 
Once they are broken off, reason is 
banished and force asserts itself. And 
foree produces no solution for the 
future good of humanity. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


To the chiefs of a score of foreign 
states, to diplomatists in Washington 








and abroad, to organized peace groups 
and to congressmen of every political 
stamp, the President’s plea for peace 
seemed as worthy as it was dramatic. 
Almost without exception, they prais- 
ed it as exerting the strongest possible 
moral pressure on Europe to draw 
back from war, while at the same time 
refusing to compromise this country’s 
neutrality. 

For all the praise, however, the 
President’s “good neighbor” effort 
seemed to have come too late. Al- 
though Benes, Chamberlain and 
Daladier replied with prompt and 
warm expressions of gratitude, Hitler 
neglected to answer for 24 hours. In 
the interim, as Roosevelt and Hull 
leaned close to a White House loud- 
speaker, the Nazi leader’s hoarse ex- 
hortations in Berlin merely fanned the 
war flames higher (see page 8). When 
Hitler’s answer did. come, it offered 
polite thanks for the interest shown, 
but declined “all responsibilty” for the 
crisis and said bluntly that no further 
delay could be tolerated. 

All the while, war preparation went 
on apace, in Washington as well as 
Europe. The State Department an- 
nounced that Wilbur J. Carr, Amer- 
ican Minister to Czechoslovakia, had 
urged all Americans to quit that coun- 
try, and later advised cancellation of 
plans by those Americans intending to 
sail for Europe. Two gunboats, the 
cruiser Savannah and the destroyer 
Somers, steamed to England for pos- 
sible evacuation of United States na- 
tionals. The Navy Department reveal- 
ed it would ask $200,000,000 extra from 
the next Congress for modernization 
of five battleships and six submarines, 
further shore defenses and other pur- 
poses. The President lunched twice 
with Bernard Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board of 1918. 

Through all the uproar ran strong 
indications that, while doing every- 
thing it could to stave off war abroad, 
the Administration intended to cling 
firmly to a neutral course. This im- 
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- In Silence, Roosevelt’s Cabinet Heard History Being Made 
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pression was strengthened still furthe; 
when, at a press conference, Roos: 
velt reaffirmed his former stateme: 
that “I hate war.” 

Twice within four days, the Pres: 
dent summoned his cabinet to discus: 
the emergeney. At the second session 
a small radio was wired into the roon 
and the group listened in grave silenc. 
to history in the making, as Nevill: 
Chamberlain delivered his statemen: 
on the crisis from London. 

That evening, for a second tiny 
Roosevelt acted. The second appe: 
was no general plea to all concerne: 
but a strongly worded message di 
rected straight to the one man th: 
world knew held peace or war within 
his hands—Chancellor Adolf Hitle: 


The question before the world -to- 
day, Mr. Chancellor, is not the ques- 
tion of errors of judgment or of injus- 
tices committed in the past. It is the 
question of the fate of the world 
today and tomorrow... 

Resort to force in the Great Was 
failed to bring tranquillity. Victory 
and defeat were alike sterile. That les- 
son the world should have learned... 

Present negotiations still stand 
open. They ean be continued if you 
will give the word. Should the need 
for supplementing them become evi- 
dent, nothing stands in the way of 
widening their scope into a confer- 
ence of all the nations directly inter- 
ested in the present controversy . . 

Should you agree to a solution in 
this peaceful manner, I am convinced 
that hundreds of millions throughout 
the world would recognize your ac- 
tion as an outstanding historic serv- 
ice to all humanity... 

The government of the United 
States has no political involvements 
in Europe and will assume no obliga- 
tions in the conduct of the present 
negotiations, Yet in our own righi 
we recognize our responsibilities as a 
part of a world of neighbors. 

The conscience and the impelling 
desire of the people of my country 
demand that the voice of their gov- 
ernment be raised again and yet again 
to avert and to avoid war. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Not content with this, Roosevelt 
then turned to yet another dictator. 
Through the U, S. Embassy in Rome. 
he sent to Benito Mussolini a “person- 
al message in the interest of the preser- 
vation of world peace.” Although the 
cable’s contents were not revealed, i! 
was assumed the President had asked 
the Duce to intervene with Hitler. 

When the cheering news came that 
this had actually happened and that 
Hitler had agreed to just such a con 
ference as Roosevelt suggested, no- 
body knew just how big a factor the 
White House pleas had been. But it 
seemed undeniable that Roosevelt's 
“good neighbor” efforts, in conjunc- 
tion with those of European chiefs, 
had been crowned with at least tem- 
porary success. 

Bothered by a bad head cold, the 
President stuck close t6 his study 
through most of the week. Even so, 
he managed to squeeze a number of 
domestic jobs into the welter of inter- 
national activity: 

q@ Upon news of the New England 
hurricane (see page 6), Roosevelt 
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ordered all Federal agencies to take 
part in the relief work. we 

q As a fact-finding commission in 
the rail labor dispute, he named Walter 
Stacy, Chief Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, Professor 
Harry Millis of the University of Chi- 
cago, and James M. Landis, Dean of 
Harvard Law School. Their appoint- 
ment automatically delayed for 60 days 
both the 15-per-cent rail wage cut and 
the threatened strike against it (see 
col. 2). 

q@ Named new Controller of the 
Currency was 52-year-old Preston 
Delano, “a very distant relative” of 
the President. 

@ Roosevelt released the report of 
his special commission upon labor re- 
lations in Sweden, together with a 
statement praising both commission 
and report (see col. 2). 

——__—_—- oe ———— 


Politics: Post-Primaries 
According to the lively Washington 
olumn of Drew Pearson and Robert 
Allen, on the morning after Democratic 
voters of the 16th Congressional dis- 
trict had rejected Representative John 
J. O’Connor in favor of James H. Fay 
(PATHFINDER, Oct 1), President 
Roosevelt sat up in bed and immedi- 
itely asked his secretaries who had 
von. When informed O’Connor had 
been “purged,” Harvard-graduate 
Roosevelt laughed and said: “Well, 
we may have lost the schedule but we 
yn the Yale game.” 
Although the defeat of O’Connor 
iy have been sufficient eompensation 
Roosevelt for the setbacks his 
purge” campaign had suffered in 
other primary contests, pre-election 
politics still had scheduled what the 
football-wise President might have 
called the Rose Bowl game. This was 
the action to be taken last week by the 
Democratic and Republican conven- 
tions in New York, politically the na- 
Lion’s most important state, on nomi- 
nations for Governor and two U. S. 
Senatorships, 
As Republicans moved into Saratoga 
ind Democrats into Rochester, these 
reports were heard: the G,. O. P. would 
i\ominate for Governor by acclamation 
Thomas E, Dewey, racket-busting 
prosecutor of New York City. Con- 
‘eding Dewey’s potential strength as 
i vote-getter, Democrats were faced 
with the problem of finding someone 
to match his name and fame as their 
gubernatorial nominee. Best prospects 
they had were Governor Herbert Leh- 
man and Senator Robert Wagner. But 
Lehman had announced he wanted the 
short-term Senate seat and Wagner 
last week issued a statement that he 
would accept no nomination other 
than that for the long-term Senate 
seat. Another name mentioned promi- 
nently in connection with New York 
Democrats was U. S. Representative 
James Mead of Buffalo. 
Elsewhere there “were these other 
political developments in these cities: 
G In Cleveland, delegates to the 
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fourth annual convention of the 
Workers Alliance, union of WPA work- 
ers and unemployed, pledged its sup- 
port to President Roosevelt if he de- 
cides to run for a third term, The 
Alliance, which claims 200,000 mem- 
bers, also pledged its support to can- 
didates of the American Labor party 
and the Commonwealth Federation of 
Washington and Oregon, 

@ In Santa Fe, Fred Healy, WPA 
administrator in New Mexico, receiv- 
ed a telegram from Harry Hopkins, 
Federal WPA administrator, informing 
him that he had been discharged for 
political activity. State Democratic 
leaders professed to be at a loss as to 
the nature of Healy’s alleged misdeeds. 

@ In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Democrats squirmed as Charles J. 
Margiotti, former Attorney General, 
took the stand to testify before a 
House committee investigating charg- 
es against Governor George H. Earle. 
Among Marsgiotti’s accusations were 
these: (1) In return for a $50,000 po- 
litical contribution, truck companies 
received from . Democratic leaders 
large state contracts; (2) Democratic 
legislators received thousands of dol- 
lars from brewery companies in re- 
turn for the passage of laws favorable 
to the liquor interests, 

— 


Labor: Rails, Toashs 


Both by choice and necessity, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia are often concern- 
ed with labor problems. Last week 
this concern had been translated into 
action. In Washington, the President 
released an objective report on Swed- 
ish industrial relations and intervened 
in the threatened railroad strike, In 
New York, La Guardia attempted to 
settle a serious truck drivers’ strike. 

The report on Sweden’s employer- 
employee relationship was the second 
compiled for the President by his spe- 
cial Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, headed by General Electric 
President Gerard Swope. Its first re- 
port, on Great Britain, was submitted 
last month (PATHFINDER, Sept. 17). 

As in Great Britain, the Swope Com- 
mission discovered that strikes and 
lockouts in Sweden were comparative- 
ly infrequent and peaceful, because 
collective bargaining was widely ac- 
cepted and because management and 
labor —both highly organized — re- 
spected each other. What differences 
arose, the commission found, were set- 
tled by “methods of persuasion rather 
than by force.” Thus, moral pres- 
sure was the most important factor in 
settling disputes, though certain laws 
also helped. In an accompanying 


statement, the President stressed the . 


fact that Swedish employers “general- 
ly have accepted collective bargaining” 
but made no recommendation for 
adoption of the Swedish procedure in 
the United States. 

Two days later, Roosevelt stepped 
into the railroad controversy by ap- 
pointing a 3-man fact-finding commis- 





sion to study the situation and make 
recommendations for a_ settlement 
within 30 days. Under the Railway 
Labor Act, appointment of the com- 
mission was required because results 
of the rail unions’ strike vote, an- 
nounced shortly before the commis- 
sion’s appointment, showed an “over- 
whelming” sentiment for a strike on 
Oct. 1, when rail management’s 15- 
per-cent wage cut was to become ef- 
fective, In Washington at the week’s 
end, the commission was preparing to 
open hearings into the dispute. Until 
it makes its report and for 30 days 
thereafter—60 days in all—there can 
be neither wage cut nor strike, 

While the President was thus oc- 
cupied, the turbulent La Guardia acted 
swiftly to end the strike of the A, F. 
of L.’s International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which virtually paralyzed 
truck haulage in New York City last 
fortnight (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1). Fol- 
lowing a four-day truce—during which 
negotiations over a new contract be- 
tween the union and two operators’ 
associations remained deadlocked— 
15,000 drivers again stopped work, 
with their officials’ blessing, causing 
another acute freight tie-up. Fearing 
a shortage of food deliveries and other 
necessities, the worried Mayor sug- 
gested a compromise: a 44-hour work- 
week with the same wage that prevail- 
ed under the old 47-hour week.+ Al- 
though the union accepted, the em- 
ployers refused. Thus thwarted, the 
Mayor held the employers respon- 
sible for continuation of the strike 
and then, declaring a public emer- 
gency, manned 800 of the city’s sani- 
tation trucks with union drivers at 
union wages to move needed supplies. 
Their resistance broken by this thrust, 
one operators’ organization voted to 
accept the Mayor’s compromise pro- 
posal the next day. With the other 
expected to follow, a quick end to the 
strike seemed certain. 
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Legion’s 20th 

Twenty years ago, more than four 
million young Americans laid down 
their arms after a bloody struggle “to 
end war.” Last week, as it seemed 
possible that the peace for which they 
had fought might soon vanish in an- 
other world-wide conflagration, some 
40,000 of these men were on their way 
home after a gathering in which the 
inevitable keynote was neutrality, 

While Europe seethed, the American 
Legion went through its 20th annual 
convention in Los Angeles, Calif., with 
the eustomary political maneuyering, 
lavish parades and blatant horseplay. 
This time, however, Legion politics 
took a back seat. Before the conven- 
tion was well underway, the most im- 
portant decison of every such meeting 
was settled behind the scenes, 

After all opponents had voluntarily 
vials al theron bot Somaadeg 438 ove mee 
47-hour week. The operators would not yield on 


grounds that their pay scales are already 42 per 
cent higher than cities of similar size. 
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withdrawn from the race, Stephen F. 
Chadwick, 45-year-old lawyer of 
Seattle, Wash., was boosted into the 
post of national commander by ac- 
clamation. Chadwick, who saw serv- 
ice as a line officer with the 27th U. S. 
Infantry in Siberia in 1918 and served 
as chairman of the Legion American- 
ism Committee for the past three years, 
announced he would launch an imme- 
diate. campaign “for adequate pre- 
paredness to set before the nations of 
the world an example of how to have 
peace with honor.” 

This declaration was in accord with 
the whole tenor of the convention. As 
keynote speaker, Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts drew violent 
applause by urging increased naval 
and military defenses and complete 
breaking off of all commerce with bel- 
ligerent nations in war time. Nearly 
every other speaker called for a policy 
of heavy armament and strict neu- 
trality. 

The convention did not fail, how- 
ever, to add to its neutrality stand the 
kind of program against “subversive 
influences” at home that has brought 
the Legion criticism in the past. The 
10-point program unanimously adopt- 
ed at the final session, although re- 
iterating belief in “the principle of 
free speech,” was composed chiefly 
of planks aimed at “undesirable 
aliens.” The Legion asked complete 
curtailment of all immigration into the 
United States for at least 10 years and 
roundly criticized the Department of 
Labor for “blocking immigration and 
deportation laws.” Other planks de- 
manded the immediate deportation of 
the C, I. O.’s west coast leader, Harry 
Bridges, and cémmended the Dies Un- 
Americanism Committee. 

During their five-day stay, the 100,- 
000 visiting Legionnaires and Legion 
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relatives, who spent $22,500,000, ac- 
cording to Legion officers, did not neg- 
lect the business of spectacle and hell- 
raising. A parade of 50,000 was aug- 
mented by simultaneous maneuvering 
of more than 200 Army planes over- 
head. Spoofing California’s claim to 
a perfect climate, Legionnaires cavort- 
ed in the streets in shorts and tin hel- 
mets, sprinkling passers-by with water 
from cans labeled “unusual weather.” 
With the monkey-shines and serious 
business finally completed, the visi- 
tors turned homeward, already looking 
forward to next year’s meeting in 
Chicago. 
oe 


Satisfied Salmon 


Almost as soon as the Federal gov- 
ernment began building Bonneville 
Dam in the Columbia River between 
Oregon and Washington, it was gloom- 
ily predicted that the dam would ruin 
the Northwest’s $10,000,000 salmon- 
fishing industry, 

The prediction was based on warn- 
ings made by some fishermen that 
170-foot-high Bonneville would block 
the passage of salmon from the Pacific 
to spawning spots on the upper Co- 
lumbia. Critics scoffed at the dam’s 
special “fish ladders” and “fish ele- 
vators.” These mechanical facilities, 
they said, would not help the pas- 
sage—a passage essential to the life 
cycle of salmon. 

But Bonneville’s engineers were 
confident. The “ladders” were mini- 
ature, stepped-up waterfalls separated 
by pools 16 feet wide, and the salmon 
could ascend these gradually without 
any trouble at all. The “elevators,” 
similar to canal locks, could be used 
by those fish too lazy to fight against 
the small waterfalls. Thus the engi- 





neers argued but the debate still went 


Department of Interior om 
Clockers Kept Count as the Salmon Darted through the Fishway Entrances at Bonneville 








on, and both sides settled down { 
await the September “run’”—the mont} 
that would offer the most conclusi 
test, 

Last week the test was over. Fr< 
J. D. Ross, the pleased administrat: 
of the Bonneville project, came a rv- 
port asserting that Bonneville’s speci. 
facilities had apparently satisfied n. 
only the salmon but fishermen as we! 
In the first half of the month, sai: 
Ross, 167,827 chinook salmon ani! 
9,959 silver salmon had gone up ani 
over the dam—none of them leapin: 
out of the water as in years pa&t. |) 
one day, clockers counted 16,73: 
chinook salmon darting two and thre: 
at a time through the entrances at th: 
dam’s fishway counting stations (sec 
cut). According to Ross’s estimate. 
the season’s “run” up to last week hai 
been more than 400,000 salmon.+ 

As between the “ladder” and th: 
“elevator,” the salmon seemed to favor 
the ladder. Clockers spied only a 
relatively small number lazy or curi- 
ous enough to try the “elevator.” Even 
so, on the basis of Ross’s report, 1: 
partment of Interior officials in Wash- 
ington were certain that the valu 
Bonneville’s fish facilities had been 
proved beyond a doubt. “Sure, they’ 
a success,” said one official last wee! 
“Before this, lots of people believed 
the fish wouldn’t use the damn things 
at all.” 

—————.—- 


Hurricane 


One day two weeks ago all south- 
eastern Florida was preparing for 
tropical hurricane. Meteorologists had 
given warning; barometers were fall- 
ing; ships that had ridden out th: 
storm in West Indian waters radioed 
the shore of its fierce progress, Florida 
was ready. 

Then the storm struck—not in well- 
prepared Florida, but in totally un- 
prepared New England and Long I= 
land. Last week, after the storm had 
battered five New England states, 
lashed at parts of New York and New 
Jersey, flicked out at Quebec, Canada 
almost 600 dead were counted and th: 
property damage amounted to at leas! 
$350,000,000. 

The hurricane—comparable to 
great, 100-mile-in-diameter siphon 
sucking water and air into its cente! 
was thought by Floridians to hav 
blown harmlessly out to sea. It had 
blown out to sea but not far enoug! 
Blocked by a vast high pressure area 
to the east and blocked by anothe: 
high pressure area to the west, th« 
hurricane plowed up through th: 
trough of the two areas to hit at Lon: 
Island and Rhode Island. 

With the storm’s first smash at the 
Atlantic shore line there began a peri- 
od of terror and natural violence such 
as the northeastern section of the 
United States hag never known, Firs! 

+ This estimate was based on the count made by 
Bonneville’s clockers. Because counters never were 
stationed on the Columbia before the dam was built, 


salmon ‘“run’’ figures for previous years are not 
available. 
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In the Fury, Steel Rails Were Twisted, Boats Were Blown Far from Their Moorings, Autos and Lives Were Crushed by Falling Trees 


there were only strong winds and 
heavy rains, then gales and torrents— 
finally, the full, roaring sweep of a 
tropical hurricane, 

In all parts of the storm-swept area 
trees toppled, highways buckled, elec- 
tric, telephone and telegraph poles 
went down. Waters rushed through 
the streets of cities, trains were stop- 
ped, bridges crashed, autos tumbled 
into ditches, boats were wrecked. And 
through it all, men, women and chil- 
dren were drowned, or crushed to 
death, smothered under falling build- 
ings, killed by flying objects. In some 
parts of New England—the most thick- 
ly populated section in the country— 
whole villages disappeared, leaving 
inly a few bricks to show that once a 
community had stood there. 


Hardest hit of all the states was 
little Rhode Island. And hardest hit 
spot in Rhode Island was the south- 
vestern tip, Westerly and Watch Hill. 
\t the latter spot 200 persons, watch- 
ing the pounding surf from an exposed 
promontory, were reported to have 
been swept to death as a gigantic tidal 
wave swooped in on them from Block 
Island Sound. In Providence, largest 
ity in Rhode Island and second larg- 
est in New England, a wall of water 
ind a 90-mile-an-hour gale brought 
havoc. Men and women found them- 
selves swimming for their lives in the 
downtown business section; the roof 
was ripped off the railroad terminal; 
business buildings were flooded. For 
lays the city was without electricity 
ind telephones. National Guardsmen 
marched the streets to protect the crip- 
pled metropolis against looters. 

With only slightly less terror and 
hardship, the experience of Rhode Is- 
land was repeated elsewhere. Massa- 
chusetts reported gusts that reached as 
high as 186 miles an hour. In New 
Hampshire, villages were isolated, 
valuable stands of timber in the White 
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Mountains were destroyed. Vermont 
reported its apple crop abqut two- 
thirds ruined, its water power ma- 
chinery wrecked. Governor Wilbur 
Cross of Connecticut could only sug- 
gest the “worst damage in the state’s 
history”; in Hartford alone, more than 
2,000 were homeless. On Long Island, 
the mansions of the wealthy went 
down before the same wind that level- 
ed the huts of Montauk fishermen. 

The problems of communication 
were insurmountable at first. Through- 
out New England, more than 250,000 
miles of telephone wire were down; 
in some cases, radio towers had col- 
lapsed; trains could not run north of 
New York City. One train, the Bos- 
tonian, New York-to-Boston express, 
was “lost” for two days. When it was 
at last reported, it was learned that 
the train had been blocked near Ston- 
ington, Conn., first by a 40-foot boat on 
the tracks and then by a house. A 
pantryman and a woman passenger 
were drowned. To deliver mails, the 
battleship Wyoming was pressed into 
service; to provide transportation, all 
astern airlines companies combined 
efforts. In some instances, telegrams 
from New York to Boston had to be 
routed through London, England, and 
aris, France. 

When at last the wind had subsided 
and the waters had begun to recede, 
leaving tons of mud on city streets, 
the long job of rehabilitation was 
begun. More than 110,000 WPA work- 
ers were sent into the area after Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ordered all Federal” 
agencies to lend a hand. Rhode Island, 
whose death toll- was expected to 
reach at least 300, estimated property 
damage at about $100,000,000. Other 
states joined with Rhode Island in 
mapping plans to obtain Federal relief. 


Heading the Federal forces at work 
was Harry Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor. He surveyed parts of the wreck- 
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age from auto and plane and found 
many of New England’s all-important 
textile mills virtually blown away; 
tens of thousands of families home- 
less; New London, Conn., a shambles; 
fashionable Bailey’s beach at Newport, 
R. L, a mass of wreckage. Hopkins, 
preparing to meet governors of the 
stricken states, promised a “blank 
check” from the Federal government 
to aid in rebuilding New England. 
On the entire seaboard, from Long 
Island to Boston, the damage was com- 
plete. Such was the tearing force of the 
hurricane that the coastline itself was 
recast, as huge chunks were torn from 
parts of the shore and added to other 
parts. Said Hopkins heavily: “It’s a 
big job we’ve got here.” 
concictglagmpiaanttltesienniiagen 


Americana— 

Purger: Seeking a divorce in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Charles A. Meyer told the 
court: “My wife continually praised 
the New Deal. That was more than I 
could stand, and I can no longer re- 
main with anyone who will approve of 
that doctrine.” The divorce was denied, 
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Dictum: When Charles Verville was 
arraigned before Judge Joseph B. 
Hermes in Chicago on a charge of 
stealing a plum worth half a cent, the 
magistrate ruled: “I direct the de- 
fendant to pay the complainant five 
cents. The extra four and a half 
cents are to remind you that only 
policemen can take fruit free.” 

For Kibitzers: Because those resi- 
dents of Des Moines, lowa, who enjoy 
staring into excavations complained 
when a fence was placed around the 
site of the new Bankers’ Life Com- 
pany Building, the company ordered 
an elevated platform. built. From that 
spot onlookers were able to watch 
every. detail of the building operations. 
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Europe: Reprieve 


All over the world, last week, men 
spoke of war. They talked about it 
on trolley cars and in factories, on lec- 
ture platforms and over family dinner 
tables. They ran out on to the streets 
to buy newspaper extras; stood in line 
before newspaper oflices to read bulle- 
tins; kept their radios tuned to every 
news flash. Whatever their native 
language, their lips formed tw6 ques- 
tions: Will it be war? Will it be 
today? 

Every episode in the European 
crisis was taking place in a 20th cen- 
tury glare of publicity. Prime Minis- 
ters climbed into airplanes and flew 
off to meet dictators. Radio bore the 
words of European statesmen to peo- 
ple in Turkey and Terre Haute. Ordi- 
nary men, ringside spectators for the 
first time in history, watched -fasci- 
nated and afraid as the world moved 
hour by hour along the road marked 
“Mass Murder,” and cheered like mad- 
men when, at the 11th hour, some- 
thing happened that looked like re- 
prieve. 

ON THE RHINE: When British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
took off on his second flight to Ger- 
many in the hope of staying Hitler’s 
hand in Central Europe, Czechoslova- 
kia was perilously close to anarchy. 
Enraged because the’ government had 
accepted Anglo-French proposals for 
the cession of the Sudeten mountains 
to Germany (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1), 
the people of Prague had risen in a 
demonstration that was almost a gen- 
eral strike, to force the resignation 
of Premier Milan Hodza in favor of a 
military dictatorship. 

The new Premier, one-eyed General 
Jan Syrovy (see page 16), took over 
a sorely tried country. In the west, 
armed Sudeten Germans were running 
up the swastika over their town halls. 
On the north, a Polish “Free Corps” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 








Hitler’s Godesberg Map: Its Terms Shocked Chamberlain 


was terrorizing the Czech-owned but 
Polish-populated district of Teschen, 
while Warsaw demanded that Czecho- 
slovakia turn over Teschen or risk 
invasion. On the south, a Hungarian 
“Free Corps” of 2,000 men and most 
of the Hungarian army were ready at 
4 moment’s notice to march in and 
take Magyar sections of Czechoslova- 
kia. Such was the situation as Cham- 
berlain flew to Germany to arrange 
the details of annexing Sudetenland 
to the German Reich, 

Godesberg*am-Rhein, the tiny Ger- 
man spa chosen for Hitler’s second 
meeting with Chamberlain, was gay 
with union jacks when the Prime Min- 
ister’s big black Mercedes car arrived 
from Cologne. From his hotel, Cham- 
berlain had to take a ferry across the 
Rhine to reach Hitler’s hotel. Hitler, 
all smiles, was waiting on the ter- 
race. 

It was then 4 p.m. At half past six, 
Chamberlain was ferried back across 
the Rhine. Next morning he did not 
leave his room. Noon came; still he 
did not. appear. At 3:30 p. m. Hitler’s 
official translator arrived with a note. 
At 5, Sir Horace Wilson, Chamberlain’s 
closest adviser, and Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson,’ British Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, solemnly churned across _ the 
Rhine. Finally, at 10 p. m., Chamber- 
lain himself went across. He stayed 
till midnight. Next morning, stepping 
into his homeward plane, he spoke: 
“I am going to present certain propo- 
sals to the Czech government. It is 
now up to them.” 

With him to England, Chamberlain 
took a map of western Czechoslovakia 
and an ultimatum, Hitler’s own hand 
had drawn the map, with red and 
green crayon. The red rimmed three 
sides of Czechoslovakia. It represent- 
a band of territory about 20 miles 
wide, running within 20 miles of 
Prague, within five miles of the famed 
Skoda munitions works at Pilsen. This 
territory Hitler, 
wanted immedi- 
ately. The green 
marked certain 
Czechoslovakian 
areas inside the 
red. In_ these 
areas he wanted 
quick plebiscites 
(see map: wavy 
lines represent 
red crayon, black 
represents green 
crayon). Said 
Hitler: 
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All red land must 
be handed over 
intact — complete 
with fortifications, 
railway rolling 
stock, foodstuffs 
and cattle—by Oc- 
tober 1. All green 
land must be al- 
lowed to vote on 





























Syrovy Took Over at a Perilous Hottr 


anschluss to Germany before Nov. 25 
The Czech government must diseharg: 
alt Sudeten Germans serving with the 
army or police; release all political 
prisoners of the German race; and 
withdraw all armed forces from the 
land stained red. This must take 
place by Saturday—one week away. 
The exact frontier can be fixed later 
by plebiscite. 


“UNACCEPTABLE”: This was th: 
map and these were the terms thal 
shocked Chamberlain into breakin: 
off the Godesberg negotiations. Whe» 
Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden 
Hitler had agreed to wait until Czechs 
and anti-Nazis could be evacuated 
from Sudetenland. Now he wanted to 
march in immediately. At Berchtes- 
gaden, Hitler had agreed to guaran- 
tee the new Czech borders. Now h: 
refused a guaranty. He proposed to 
take over the Czech fortifications, buil! 
at great cost and five years’. labor, 
without giving time for new defenses 
to be built. He offered no paymen! 
for what he wanted. Under his terms, 
a Czech peasant moving out of Su 
detenland would have to leave his 
pigs and plow behind. 

If the ultimatum shocked Chamber- 
lain, it maddened Czechoslovakia. 
Hardly had a plane sped the terms to 
Prague than Jan Masaryk, Czech Min- 
ister at London, pronounced them in 
the name of his government “absolute 
ly and unconditionally unacceptable.” 
Over the Czech broadcasting syste 
went out the announcement for which 
every Czech waited: “The hour has 
come” for general mobilization. 

Telephone wires from Prague to the 
outside world went dead. Wilbur J. 
Carr, U. S. Minister to Prague, advised 
the more than 5,000 Americans resident 
in Czechosloyakia to go home at once. 
His advice became hard to follow 
when Czechoslovakia sealed her Ger- 
man, Polish, and Hungarian frontiers 
to normal traffic. 

Hitler’s terms shocked Czechoslo- 
vakia’s allies. Russia warned Poland 
that if she invaded Czechoslovakia, the 
Red Army might invade Poland. 
France called up more than 500,006 re- 
serves, and Premier Daladier flew to 
London to tell the British Cabinet 
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that the French Cabinet had unani- 
mously rejected Hitler’s ultimatum. 

In Padua, Premier Mussolini—who, 
in daily speeches, had been beating 
his chest and telling the world that 
Italy was ready to fight—realized 
that Italy might be called upon to do 
just that. His speeches took on awful 
portent: “It would be criminal if mil- 
lions of Europeans were hurled 
iwainst one another merely to main- 
tain the feudal lordship of (Czechoslo- 
vak President Eduard) Benes.” Then 
Mussolini reminded Europe that Sat- 
urday was der Tag. “There are exact- 
ly six days for the men who govern 
in Prague to return to the ways of 
wisdom.” 

Five days: Next morning in London, 
King George and thousands of his sub- 
iects were fitted for gas masks. From 
Paris, orders went out to requisition 
cars and gasoline and destroy all car- 
rier pigeons in the frontier region. 


OTHER LANDS 


Landing at New York, where he plan- 
ned to start an American lecture tour 
in the Czech cause, Vojta Benes, 61- 
year-old brother of the Czech Presi- 
dent, declared his countrymen would 
fight “to the last breath.” 

Three days: When Sir Horace Wil- 
son returned empty-handed after a 
last-minute flight to Berlin to appeal 
for further negotiations, the veils 
suddenly dropped from the European 
crisis. The British Foreign Office is- 
sued a communique whose meaning no 
man could doubt: “If ...a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia 
.. + France will be bound to come to 
her assistance, and Great Britain and 
Russia will certainly stand by France.” 
Speaking from the cabinet room of 10 
Downing street, the tired, quiet voice 
of Britain’s Prime Minister took the 
world into its confidence: 

How horrible, fantastic, incredible 
it is that we should be digging 
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Masaryk Cried “Uncultured” ...Carr Warned Americans ...Vojta Benes Came to U.S. 


Four days: Before a howling mob 
of 15,000 at Berlin, Hitler spoke. For 
in hour he traced his foreign policy, 
‘tressing Germany’s peaceful feelings 
toward Poland, Britain, France, and 
‘my great friend Mussolini.” Then he 
turned to Czechoslovakia and his 
voice rose to a hoarse scream: “The 
Czech state began with one big lie and 
its father’s name is Benes ... Territory 
that is nationally German and wants 
to join Germany is to go to Germany 

. . right now, instantly . . . This is 
the last territorial demand I have to 
inake in Europe, but it is a demand on 
which If will not yield... My patience 
is exhausted.” The crowd roared: 
“Hang Benes! We would march to- 
night! Sieg heil!” 

In London, Czech Minister Masaryk 
called the speech “unbelievably uncul- 
tured.” The British War Ministry sum- 
moned coastal defense and anti-air- 
craft units. From Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a personal wire to 
Hitler, Benes, Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier to plead for peace (see page 4). 


trenches and fitting gas masks be- 
cause of a quarrel in a far-away coun- 
try ...I was taken completely by sur- 
prise when (Hitler) insisted that the 
territory he wants should be handed 
over to ,him immediately ... I must 
say I find that attitude unreasonable 
... I see nothing further I can use- 
fully do. 


Meanwhile, at Clydebank, Scotland, 
Queen Elizabeth was launching a new 
85,000-ton transatlantic liner, the 
Queen Elizabeth. “I bring you a mes- 
sage from the King.” she cried to the 
crowd beneath the bow. “He bids 
you to be of good cheer.” The Queen’s 
optimism seemed to be unjustified. At 
that moment, a royal order was de- 
claring “a state of emergency.” The 
British Navy was being formally mo- 
bilized for the first time since the 
World war. Belgium was calling up 
six classes of reserves. Italy was be- 
ginning to mobilize. Hitler was an- 
swering Roosevelt’s peace plea by 
blaming the Czechs. 

REPRIEVE: Two days before Hit- 
ler’s ultimatum was scheduled to ex- 





pire, Chamberlain stood before the 
Houses of Parliament, called in spe- 
cial session. Slowly and calmly, with 
the opening words, he began out- 
lining his efforts for mediation. Be- 
fore the eyes of England, the past 
fortnight’s diplomacy was laid bare. 
Chamberlain released for publication 
the report made by Lord Runciman’s 
mediation mission in Czechoslovakia, 
and the notes ferried across the Rhine 
at Godesberg and flown back and 
forth from Berlin. When the Prime 
Minister disclosed that Hitler intended 
to mobilize within 24 hours, members 
of the House sat forward in strained 
excitement, awaiting a declaration of 
war. 

At that moment, perhaps the most 
dramatic in modern history, a penciled 
note was thrust into Chamberlain’s 
hand. The Prime Minister read it. “I 
have something further to tell the 
House,” he said quietly. “I have now 
been informed by Chancellor Hitler 
that he has invited me to meet him 
in Munich tomorrow morning. He has 
also invited Signor Mussolini and M. 
Daladier.” Tears rolling down his 
cheeks, Chamberlain flung out his 
hands. “The House will not need to 
ask me what my answer will be.” 

Joyous bedlam unlike anything the 
Commons had ever seen broke loose. 
The glad tidings flashed around the 
world. With the words, “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
Chamberlain—hero of the hour—took 
off for his third flight to Germany. 
Daladier had preceded him to Munich 
by plane. Mussolini, who took a train, 
had an hour to consult Hitler before 
the conference began. Four men speak- 
ing for 600,000,000 people sat down to- 
gether, and Europe, snatched from 
the cannon’s mouth at the 11th hour, 
rejoiced as at an armistice. Whether 
in response to Roosevelt’s second plea 
for negotiation, or upon Mussolini’s 
urging, or for some secret whim of his 
own—Hitler had changed his mind. 
For a brief time at least, there would 
be no war. 





Spain: Outsiders Out 

As crisis gripped all Europe last 
week, actual warfare in Spain con- 
tinued in a stalemate stage. It was 
as if leaders on both sides had been 


‘hypnotized by the dark prospect of 


war elsewhere, 

The week’s major Spanish develop- 
ment took place not in Spain but in 
Geneva, Switzerland. There, Loyalist 
Premier Juan Negrin told a surprised 
and applauding League of Nations As- 
sembly that his government had de- 
cided, unconditionally, to effect an 
immediate and complete withdrawal 
of all foreigners fighting for the Loy- 
alists. Under this decision, he said, 
outsiders would be sent back to their 
own countries and no one would there- 
after be able “to cast doubt upon the 
purely national character of the cause 
for which the Republican Army is 
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fighting.” In making the announce- 
ment, Dr. Negrin asked the League to 
appoint an international committee to 
go to Spain and observe that the Loy- 
alist evacuation of non-Spanish sol- 
diers was complete. 

In this withdrawal step, the Loyalist 
government seemed to have placed 
Rebel General Francisco Franco in an 
embarrassing position, Last July, the 
London Non-Intervention Committee 
had agreed upon a plan to evacuate all 
foreign volunteers from both sides in 
the Spanish war. The Loyalists ac- 
cepted the plan, but Franco did not. 
Mindful of the importance of Italian 
and German help, he hinged his ac- 
ceptance on so many conditions that 
London viewed the whole plan as 
dead, Among other things, Franco con- 
tended that he could not allow him- 
self to be deprived of his “volunteers” 
because he doubted the good faith of 
the Loyalists. By last week, Negrin’s 
Geneva announcement had cut the 
ground from under that Franco con- 
tention. 

Although foreigners fighting with 
the Loyalists gave little heed to the 
news that they soon would be return- 
ed home, government officials immedi- 
ately prepared for the task of with- 
drawal. They estimated that three 
months would be required to remove 
all foreign soldiers. By the first of 
the year, they intimated, Americans 
and other outsiders on the Loyalist 
side would be out of the trenches and 
on their way home, leaving a seasoned 
force of Spaniards to carry on against 
the Rebels. 





Orient: Apprehension 

Like the war in Spain, the war in 
China last week was affected by the 
developing Czech crisis. 

In Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment, where citizens of all nations 
brush shoulders, apprehension over a 
possible major conflict in Europe led 
to apprehension over possible trouble 
in the Settlement. At the same time, 
there was uneasiness about the sud- 
den departure of most of the British 
defense forces from north and central 
China. This move was officially ex- 
plained as a step leading up to “joint 
maneuvers” at Hong Kong, but the 
conviction remained that it was a 
step taken in connection with grave 
European developments. 

In Japan, there was official silence 
about the western world, but there 
was nafural speculation about the 
Tokyo-Rome-Berlin alliance and about 
what Japan would do if Russia march- 
ed to aid the Czechs. So great was the 
interest in Europe that it crowded the 
Chinese war from all Japanese news- 
papers. Despite this, however, the 
Yangtze Valley campaign against Han- 
kow, China’s provisional capital, mov- 
ed slowly forward. Japanese army 
authorities announced that a race had 
developed between the columns push- 
ing the twin drives to sever railroads 
north and South of Hankow. Vying 
for the honor of being the first to attain 
the objective, the columns fought their 
way toward Sinyang, 100 miles north 


of Hankow, and Sienning, 50 miles 
south. In the center of the Yangtze 
war area, however, fresh Chinese 
troops offered stiff resistance. 


Cuba: Left Turn? 


From the time their party was or- 
ganized 13 years ago until as recently 
as two years ago, Communists in Cuba 
were considered “enemies of the 
state.” As such they were frequently 
arrested for subversive activities and 
jailed or exiled. But last week the 
Communists of Cuba were enjoying 
full constitutional rights. Their par- 
ty was a legal organization with all the 
privileges accorded other political 
groups on the island. This. new status 
‘was the result of what political ob- 
servers viewed as a “left turn” by 
the little republic’s military-controlled 
government. 

In a surprise move last fortnight the 
government had granted the hitherto 
harassed Communists official status by 
allowing them to register their party 
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International 
Batista Spoke Democratic Words 
as a legal political organization. In 


addition, two of the party’s leaders 
had a long conference with Colenel 


Fulgencio Batista, army chief of staff * 


and Cuban “Strong Man.” Because 
“Dictator” Batista, during his five 
years of political dominance in Cuba, 
has generally associated himself with 
the island’s conservative elements, the 
registration and conference naturally 
aroused speculation that he was veer- 
ing to the left. However, Batista him- 
self characterized the legal registra- 
tion of the Communists as merely “the 
exercise of a right and an obligation.” 
Moreover, in keeping with his recent 
leanings toward a more democratic re- 
gime, he declared: “It may be that 
Communist philosophy does not have 
large masses of followers in Cuba, but 
it is beyond discussion that it repre- 
sents a sector of public opinion, and 
according to our purposes no opinion 
should be excluded from participation 
in the preparation of the country’s 
new constitution, which will be un- 
dertaken soon.” 
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SCHOOLS 


Composite Card 


For decades, jokesmiths have work- 
ed and reworked the ancient gag oi 
the boy who, in fear and trembling, 
presents his school report card to his 
father. To many educational authori- 
ties, however, the time-worn system o{ 
recording pupil progress by the bar: 
notations “Arithmetic—A” and “Spel! 
ing—C” is no joke, but a sad anach- 
ronism. 

It was with great interest, therefore, 
that these authorities watched las} 
week plans to junk the standard re- 
port and replace it with a “composit: 
card” in the greatest public schoo! 
system in the nation. Before the end 
of the present school year, some 7(().- 
000 pupils in New York City will be 
bringing home reports designed to te!! 
the story of the “whole child.” 

As described by Dr, Harold G, Camp 
beH, Gotham’s superintendent oi 
schools, the “composite card” will b: 
a four-page booklet. One section wil! 
carry the same gradings, subject by) 
subject, that made up the old type of 
report—A for excellent, B for good 
C for passable and D for failure. In 
the other section, however, under th: 
general heading “Training in Citizen 
ship and Desirable Traits,” teachers 
will mark “satisfactory” or “unsatis- 
factory” opposite such questions as 
whether the pupil works and plays 
well with others; practices good health 
habits; finishes his work; respects 
the rights of others. 

Chief object of the new card, said 
Dr. Campbell, is to “give the parents 
information they should have.” The 
new cards will also aid teachers, he 
pointed out, by giving them a com- 
plete picture of each pupil as he passes 
from grade to grade. 











New York Innovations 


Because they may lead to important 
developments in the art of teaching, 
large-scale educational innovations are 
closely watched by many a U. S. 
educator. Last week, two such in- 
novations in New York City were at- 
tracting pedagogical attention, Be- 
lieved to be unique among their kind 
in the nation, the innovations were 
two new-type high schools for train- 
ing young specialists. 

One of these was the $2,500,000 
Brooklyn High School of Automotive 
Trades, which enrolled 2,500 carefully 
selected boys last fortnight. Laid out 
after consultation with leaders in the 
auto industry, its courses were plan- 
ned to teach the students all aspects of 
the automotive business, ranging from 
tire repair to showroom display and 
galesmanship. In 26 “laboratory” 
shops—taking up approximately one- 

_ 

USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTULA 


Risks of too harsh treatment are told in 
free book of McCleary Clinic, 4182 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write.—Adv. 
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half the building—the students will 
work with $500,000 worth of machin- 
ery and study the parts of 94 dis- 
.ssembled new autos. In addition, 
they will attend a “collision” class, 
mong others, where they will learn 
how to fix their own battered cars 
under the supervision of experts. Thus, 
when their four-year course is com- 
pleted, they will be equipped to take 
iobs in most of the industry’s many 
yranches, 

While the auto school was thus 
setting under way, the Bronx High 
School of Science opened its doors to 
00 scientifically apt boys. Eventual- 
y this enrollment will be increased to 
9500. To develop a “scientific way of 
hinking,” the first 300 began a four- 


vear course taking in all branches of | 


physical and biological science. With 
laboratory work and independent re- 
search being stressed, the boys will 
be encouraged to find answers to prob- 
lems not answered by the textbooks. 
Moreover, the school will offer such 
other unusual features as a “utility” 
room where necessary equipment, 
such as test tubes, can be made by the 
students themselves, and a specially 
equipped stage where experiments can 
be carried out before the entire stu- 
dent body. 

A protest arose when the Bronx 
school opened. Objecting to the fact 
that the courses were open only to 
boys, a group of girls urged the Board 
of Education to found a science school 
for them, Temporarily nonplussed, 
the Board finally made a promise that 
advanced science classes would soon 
be devised for girls. 

SS, ee 


Briefs 


q@ Last week, addressing incoming 
students at Roman Catholic Niagara 
University, Niagara Falls, N. Y., the 
Very Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, univer- 
sity president, emphatically announc- 
ed that he would release “without 

ining” any faculty member who 
defends the “excessively absurd” 
theory that one race is inherently su- 
perior to another. This “drastic” de- 
ision, he added, was justified “before 
God, before mankind and before our 
country.” 

q The National Youth Administra- 
tion furnishes funds which help keep 
ieedy college and high school stu- 
dents in school. During the 1936-37 
School year, according to a report just 
published, NYA contributions helped 
ibout 280,000 students continue their 
Studies in 22,000 high schools. The 
average Federal outlay per student, 
said the report, had been $72 a year. 

q@ Last spring, a student poll at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N: Y., 
indicated that 80 per cent of male 
undergraduates favored a course deal- 
ing with marriage problems. Two 
weeks ago, however, university offi- 
cials discovered that all of the 52 
Students in the class were women. 

@ Joe Barnes, teacher of typewrit- 
ing in Denver, Colo., has urged his 
Students to chew gum because it “helps 
keep rhythm,” which is “important for 
typing students who want speed.” 
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TODAY.. .“‘Here’s the ‘right 
gal and the right tobacco’ 
and me, all photographed to- 
gether last month: When a 
man, a woman and a tobacco 
get along good as us for all 
these years they all got to 
have something. And Union 
Leader’s got enough friendly 
mellow goodness to last a 
man all his life.” —C. 5. Ross, 
Route No. 3, Farmington, Ia: 


IN 1907 .. .““Meetin’ the right 
pipe tobacco is pretty near as 
difficult (and important) for a 
man as courtin’ the right girl. I 
didn’t get hep to Union Leader 
until a travelin’ man down at the 
Inn loaned me some about the 
time this snapshot was taken. 
I’ve thanked him plenty since.” 












THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 


ALWAYS . : . Since it made its 
bow, over a third of a century ago, 
UNION LEADER has been a 
favorite of American smokers. This 
tobacco is flavor-filled Burley se- 
lected from the hill crops of Ken- 
tucky. Mellowed in oaken casks 
and specially processed to remove 
all trace of harshness or tongue- 
bite. You'll say, “It’s the friendli- 
est smoke a dime ever bought.” 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lortilard Co., Ine, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Mechanical Machete 


Since 1795, when the first commer- 
cial sugar cane crop was harvested in 
Louisiana, cane has been hand-cut 
with machete-like knives. Last week, 
however, a new invention—a mechan- 
ical sugar cane harvester—held prom- 
ise of bringing this long era of hand- 
harvesting to a close. 

Inventor of the new machine was 
Allen Ramsey Wurtele, one-time navy 
officer and now owner of the 5,000- 
acre Ramsey Plantation in Louisiana. 
The result of four years experiment, 
his cane harvester made its debut be- 
fore planters and mechanical experts 
last fortnight. According to an eye- 
witness, it climbed in and out of ditch- 
es; cut sugar cane from 10 to 12 feet 
tall at the rate of one ton in three to 
four minutes; stripped it; topped it; 
bunched it in piles; and collected in 
separate piles the tops for stock feed. 

With the harvester’s efficiency thus 
apparently demonstrated, Wurtele’s 
fellow Louisana planters could look 
forward to a day when their $20,000,- 
000-a-year crop might be harvested 
With great speed. In addition, they 
could see a promise of less crop loss— 
last year 1,000,000 tons of sugar cane 
were ruined by freezing because of 
slow hand-harvesting. Like the Rust 
Brothers cotton picker, however, Wur- 


tele’s machine carried with it the pros- _ 


pect of technological unemployment. 
According to Louisiana tests, a single 
Wurtele harvester can do the work 
of more than 50 field hands. 





Management Congress 


Management in industry is that rela- 
tively small group of men who actu- 
ally run businesses—corporate presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, executive 
assistants and sales and production 
managers. Upon this group falls the 
heavy dual responsibility of efficient 
administrative technique and judicious 
handling of industry’s relations with 
society. 

Last week, 2,000 industrial mana- 
gers were turning over in their minds 
new ideas and information on both 
these problems gleaned from the Sev- 
enth International Management Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C. Held for 
the first time on American soil, the 
congress. attracted delegates from 
every one of the United States and 
from 21 foreign lands. 

In scores of separate study groups, 
more than 200 papers on technical 
problems of management were heard 
and debated. In full sessions in the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce auditori- 
um, speakers put forward their own 
ideas on questions of broader inter- 
est—labor relations, government regu- 
lation and consumer rights. 

On all of these points, no words 
were stronger than those of William 
Allen White, famous Kansas editor. 





Roundly accusing management of 
bringing on much of today’s economic 
unrest through “sloth” and “slipshod 
social judgment,” White went on to 
castigate labor for espousing “class- 
consciousness” and _ the = sit-down 
strike, which had “scared capital into 
the refrigerator.” Both management 
and labor, he declared, will eventually 
be forced to compose their differences. 

Less blunt, most other speakers de- 
voted themselves to one or both of 
two ideas—that management must 
change its methods in accord with the 
demands of the times and that govern- 
ment should sponsor a return to the 
philosophy of initiative and enterprise 
instead of that of state-guaranteed se- 
curity. Thus Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, warned that only 





Tuternational 


Batt Became the First American Head 


constant industrial expansion and 
technological progress could assure a 
workable economy, but pointed out 
that management must meet the task of 
providing for labor affected by tech- 
nological changes. 

Dissension sounded in a minor key 
when a number of New Dealers among 
the delegates, irked by what they con- 
sidered insufficient recognition in the 
meeting, held a rump session of their 
own. Presided over by administrator 
John Carmody of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, such govern- 
ment leaders as J. Warren Madden of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
William O. Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and Arthur 
J. Altmeyer of the Social Security 
Board defended their respective agen- 
cies and the New Deal in general. 

Since the congress was to be merely 
“an exchange of experience,” no plat- 
form or resolutions were on the agen- 
da. Sole official action was the elec- 
tion of William L. Batt as first Amer- 
ican president of the body and desig- 
nation of Stockholm, Sweden, as the 
site of the next congress in 1941. Batt, 


Path finder 


president of SKF Industries, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., makers of industria! 
machinery, told the delegates that a!- 
though “individually, I am willing t. 
give management credit for a high or- 
der of achievement, collectively, I a: 
equally sure, it has fallen down.” 





Housing Answer? 


One great snarl in the economic log- 
jam holding back recovery centers 
around housing. Although it has been 
estimated that no less than four an 
a half million dwellings will be need- 
ed by 1941 to shelter the “ill-housec 
third of a nation,” only 300,000 wer 
built all last year. ~ 

A paramount obstacle in the way 
of a housing revival is that of price. 
The very families most in need of new 
homes are those who cannot afford 
to pay more than $30 a month for she! 
ter. Since this group includes abou! 
four-fifths of the entire population, i: 
has long been obvious that there could 
be no housing boom without the per- 
fection of low-cost, sanitary homes. 

Last week, as Federal housing au- 
thorities still struggled with this prob- 
lem, an attempt to answer it was an- 
nounced by Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corporation, on 
behalf of the entire building industry. 
Plans were already well advanced, 
said Brown, for the marketing of 4 
brand new type of low-cost house. 
Priced at $3,000, complete with garage, 
the homes could be purchased by $30- 
a-month payments. 

Further details were withheld, but 
experts guessed that to maintain so 
low a cost, at least part of the dwel!- 
ings would have to be pre-fabricated— 
manufactured in factories on a mass- 
production basis. Until more was 
known of the industry’s plan, nobody 
would hazard a prediction on its suc- 
cess. But the possibility seemed pres- 
ent that if the $3,000 houses caught the 
public fancy, the country might at last 
experience what it has long awaited— 
a housing boom. 

re 


Briefs 


@ Despite fears that it might cut 
traffic, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last summer reversed a prior 
decision and allowed eastern railways 
to boost passenger fares from 2 to 2!» 
cents a mile. Rail men, who had in- 
sisted the rise would jump their rev- 
enues by $25,000,000, last week were 
gloomily conceding the ICC was right 
in the first place. With traffic as much 
as 20 per cent, below last year’s, many 
said they would be lucky if net reve- 
nues themselves did not decline. Most 
rail men tended to place the blame on 
bus and steamship lines, which, they 
said, had failed to increase fares also. 

@ America’s Thanksgiving tables 
will be richly supplied, according to 
the Department of Agriculture’s latest 
survey of the 1938 turkey crop. Not 
only is the supply 3.7 per cent above 
last year’s, but an abundance of green 
feed has made turkeys plumper than 
usual, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





E. S. P., Thyroxin 


Ever since 1934, Duke University at 
Durham, N. C., has been a news capi- 
tal in matters of clairvoyance and 
mental telepathy. 
Rhine, an associate professor of psy- 
chology at Duke, startled scientists 
with a pamphlet called Extra-Sensory 
Perception. Since then, Duke has 
been the center of stories about how 
the mind seems sometimes to perceive 
things without using eyes, ears, nose 
or any other sensory organ. 

Last week, Duke once again was the 
center of such story. In The Journal 
of Parapsychology, a_ publication 
founded there last year by Dr. Rhine 
(PATHFINDER, July 17, 1937), there 
appeared a report about a boy who 
had had strange mental powers until 
after treatment with a thyroid extract. 
The Journal report was written by 
Dr. Raleigh M. Drake, psychology pro- 
fessor at Wesleyan College in Macon, 
Ga. Identifying him only with the 
nickname “Bo,” Dr. Drake’ described 
the boy as 11 years old, highly nervous, 
and backward in school. In labora- 
tory tests, Dr. Drake learned these 
things about “Bo”: 


@ At one time the boy was thought 
to be a “child prodigy” in making 
swift mathematical calculations, but 
the tests showed that he could not 
make any calculations except those in 
his mother’s mind. 

q “Bo” and his mother, in one test, 
sat 15 feet apart from each other, and 
“Bo” was blindfolded. “His mother,” 
according to Dr. Drake’s_ report, 
“would look at a word, sentence or 
number and ask the child to tell us 
what she was thinking of. On one 
oceasion the mother read from a book 
and the boy repeated a large majority 
of the words.” 

q In another test, Dr. Drake wrote 
12 numbers seen only by the mother. 
When asked what the numbers were, 
“Bo” made only three errors. “At no 
time,” Dr. Drake reported, “could I 
hear any auditory cues from the moth- 
er and when I held a piece of paper 
directly in front of the boy’s eyes, so 
that he could not see the mother at 


all, he seemed to respond even 
quicker.” 
q In tests with Extra-Sensory 


Perception cards, “Bo” made a re- 
markable showing. The cards, also 
known as E. S. P. cards, were invented 
by Dr. Rhine in carrying out studies 
at Duke. Resembling playing cards 
only in cut and size, they bear vary- 
ing symbols and come in decks of 25. 
In one test, “Bo” correctly named the 
symbols of all 25 cards without seeing 
them. In other tests, he averaged 16 
correct—far above the average that 
can be guessed by chance. 


After “Bo” had gone through these 
and similar tests, his physician gave 
him double doses of thyroxin for his 
nerves. The thyroxin, a thyroid ex- 
tract given when the natural secretion 
of the thyroid gland is deficient, had 
a strange effect on the boy’s E. S. P. 


In 1934, Dr. J. B.° 


After he had had the thyroxin, he 
lost a great deal of his seeming ability 
to read his mother’s mind. 

Dr. Drake’s report in the Journal 
at Duke immediately led scientists to 
recall a similar case reported recently 
by Dr. Bernard F. Riess, assistant psy- 
chology professor at Hunter College 
in New York City. Dr. Riess’s report 
had to do with a 26-year-old woman 
who, without seeing, named the sym- 
bols of E. S. P. cards with an ability 
similar to Dr. Drake’s little boy “Bo.” 
For scientists who know a lot about 
the thyroid gland but who think little 
or nothing of E. S. P., the remarkable 
sameness between the Riess and Drake 
reports was this: like “Bo,” the 26- 
year-old woman received thyroxin 
treatment; like “Bo,” after she had had 
the thyroxin, she lost a great deal of 
her “psychic” ability to perceive 
things without using any of her sen- 
sory organs. 

Salat So AES Pe 
Briefs 


@ Completing his 882nd transfu- 
sion, 60-year-old Edward Howard of 
Philadelphia, Pa., told doctors he hop- 
ed to give 1,000 free blood donations 
before he died. Although physicians 
have tapped his blood stream for 15 
years, Howard last week boasted that 
he could drive a tenpenny nail into a 
plank and draw it out with his teeth. 

@ Two million middle-aged men 
and women listed by life insurance 
companies in the United States as suf- 
fering from diabetes “aren’t diabetics 
at all—they’re just fatties,” Professor 
L. H. Newburgh told the Manitoba 
Medical Association recently. Chief 
trouble with these “gluttons,” he said, 
_was “the meat-eating fallacy.” Long 
ago, he declared, “Germans got the idea 
they could lick the world if they built 
their diets around meat.” To correct 
this incorrect theory, Professor New- 
burgh recommended a diet of milk, 
vegetables and fruit. 

@ Seeking a compound of gold suit- 
able for treatment of arthritis, Prof. 
Charles S. Gibson of Sir Guy’s Hos- 
pital in London recently uncovered the 
possibility of manufacturing solid 
gold evening gowns for as little as 
$2.50 a yard. Dipping of cloth or other 
solids into a slightly heated compound 
calledArialkylphosphineeaurous halide 
results in a coating of pure gold less 
than 1/10,000 of an inch thick. Six 
yards of gold cloth thus produced 
would require less metal than that in 
a dime. 

q Affliction with ulcers of the di- 
gestive tract is “almost a compliment 
to a man’s ability,” according to Dr. 
Howard Gray of the Mayo Clinic. 
“Active nien, constantly on the go, are 
most susceptible to peptic ulcers,” he 
explained. Dr. Gray recently operat- 
ed on President Roosevelt’s son James 
for this condition. 
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, EDITORIAL 





Sometimes Fear Ils Good 


One of the most remarkable things 
about last week’s European develop- 
ments was the part fear played in 
shaping the destiny of modern man. 
If a lasting formula for peace comes 
out of Munich—and that remains ques- 
tionable at this writing—it will come 
not merely because four men _ sat 
around a council table. It will come 
largely because the 20th century 
world is-profoundly afraid of itself. 

en the Godesberg conference be- 
tween Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and Chancellor Hitler broke down, 
when troops began moving up to bor- 
dérs and burrowing deep underground, 
when everywhere men, women and 
children fitted themselves with gas 
masks, the age saw face to face the 
awful terror implicit in itself. It was 
not like that in 1914. In 1914, the 

rs of nations placed no great 
stress on the horrors of war. In 1914, 
they jumped in. But last week, in 
1938, the leaders paused, admitting 
they were frightened even as they 
prepared to march against each other. 
“Horrible, fantastic, incredible,” cried 
Prime Minister Chamberlain before 
all the world. 

Chamberlain summed it up. The 
sight of a whole continent elaborately 
priming itself for destruction was in- 
deed horrible, fantastic, incredible. 
And in that sense, the sight was good. 
It made the fear real and immediate, 
and the fear was good. The fear stir- 
ted memories and made men cautious 
in a way that had never been seen be- 
fore. Why was there caution? 

In other ages, in ages before the 
machine became at once an angel and 
a monster, war was an evil with 
glamor. It could be fought by ad- 
venturers, and be thrilling; it could 
be waged among soldiers only, and be 
confined; it could be declared for an 
“ideal,” and be “victorious.” In other 
ages, war could be rationalized for 
everybody. Men marched to it with 
banners flying and heads held high. 
But that was in other ages. Today, 
this is a new age, a new world. Since 
the machine came, since the genius of 
man let itself loose in the laboratories, 
since the courage of man first winged 
him through the sky, all life and so- 
ciety have changed. New conditions 
obtain, and they are conditions that 
make reason and war repugnant to 
each other. They are conditions that 
make peace essential if modern west- 
ern civilization is to survive. 

Almost 25 years ago, the modern age 
first began to see how terrible were 
its own gifts when misapplied. The 
years of the World war were years 
of hell, years that brutalized mankind 
until mankind itself grew ape-like. 
Presumably, men believed in a God 
and a culture, but they made their 
God take sides.in 1 project that came 





close to destroying all culture. The 
material cost of all this was too great 
to be comprehended; the spiritual cost 
was altogether incalculable. When 
the passion spent itself, when the 
Armistice came, the world was a 
world of corpses, of physical ruin, of 


economic want, of frightening social - 


There were no victors; 
the vanquished— 


neuroses. 
there were only 
nothing more. 

All this is familiar, and it is good 
that it is familiar. For so long as 
men realize what modern war is, mod- 
ern war will not be fought as it was 
fought less than 25 years ago. Today, 
much more so than in 1914, inventive 
man has at his disposal equipment that 
can serve civilization either well or 
badly. The genius of the times is 
great; only mass madness would direct 
it toward channels of destruction. And 
that will not happen while men re- 
member the past and measure the 
full dangers of misapplied knowledge. 
The progress of life will be safe, the 
betterment of society will go on, just 
as long as this truth is kept in mind 
everywhere: war is no longer a thrill, 
even for adventurers; war is no longer 
something that can be confined to sol- 
diers; war is no longer capable of 
rationalization in any way, shape or 
manner—except in the way, shape and 
manner of the brute. “Idealistic war” 
now is a phrase that rings with the 
hollow laughter of death. Banners 
do not fly on the battlefield—only 
flesh does; heads are not held high— 
they are shattered. 

It has been estimated that the World 
war cost the equivalent of $18,000 for 
each of the 13,000,000 killed in it. 
This is a conservative estimate that 
fails to take in the incalculable cost 
of many imponderables, but it is 
enough to illustrate a point. In the 
World war, it cost $18,000 to convert 
a man jnto a corpse, and this expendi- 
ture was undertaken by a supposedly 
sane civilization, not once, not twice, 
but 13 million times. There are crit- 
ics today who complain about money 
being spent to give men work relief, 
to create jobs, to build great public 
projects. There is perhaps some jus- 
tification for their criticism, but one 
wonders what criticism there will be 
if tomorrow there is war, if tomorrow 
nations once again spend $18,000 
apiece for a corpse, instead of for a 
bridge or a road or a house for. the 
needy. 

The economic cost of war, wholly 
apart from the social cost, is in itself 
frightening. Taken all in all, the 20th 
century world has every reason to be 
profoundly afraid of itself. It may not 
be too much to hope that this self- 
fear will be mankind’s best, safeguard 
against self-imposed disaster. Cer- 
tainly, as Chamberlain, Daladier, Mus- 
solini and Hitler met in Munich last 
week, they must have been aware of 


baat 


- Pathfinder 


what a breakdown in their negotia- 
tions might mean. Because of this, 
the world could at least feel a de- 
gree of confidence. Man’s potential 
inhumanity to mah, man’s potential 
danger to himself, was fully recog- 
nized. This was a completely civil- 
ized fear; if it serves to bring lasting 
peace, it will be a completely noble 
fear. 
q 


Life Begins at 76 


Today, possibly somewhere in the 
breath-taking hills of Mexico, pos- 
sibly somewhere on the never-ending 
flatlands of eastern Texas, is a man 
whose spirit is the youngest we know 
of. He is Paul F. Travers, whose name 
means little outside of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

For 30 years, after a*successful early 
life devoted to gold-prospecting, he 
had lived quietly in Mamaroneck, 
where he had been a village trustee 
and where his pleasures consisted 
mainly of painting pictures for his 
own satisfaction. A few weeks ago, at 
the age of 76, he disappeared. Mrs. 
Travers, whom he had married eight 
vears ago after the death of his first 
wife, recently received this letter from 
him: 

“I wish to ease your mind as to my 
whereabouts. I am not dead, have not 
been abducted nor did I meet with an 
accident ...Im not coming back. 
This day I’m leaving the country. 
I’m starting for Mexico. I’m going to 
a foreign land where ['m unknown. I 
haye no address to give you for I 
don’t know where Ill be. Do what- 
ever you want with everything; it’s 
yours. I give it to you outright. I’m 
even going to change my name. I 
never did anything to disgrace it, but 
I'd rather not be called by it...” 

So, today, the 76-year-old who was 
Paul F. Travers is on his own—a 
runaway. The carpet slippers, the 
easy chair of other septuagenarians, 
are not for him. He is making a new 
start at a time of life when most men 
pull their chairs a little closer to the 
fire, nod a little longer after each meal, 
dream a litthe more about the past 
than about the future. 

It’s hard to call the man who was 
Paul Travers harsh names. He has 
provided for his wife, he leaves no 
deserted youngsters. It’s. hard to 
think of him with anything other than 
admiration. If at 76 he wishes to 
make a new start, why shouldn’t he? 
Perhaps at 86 or 96, he might con- 
sider retiring. Meanwhile he’s back 
in the stream of life, not sitting placid- 
ly on a bank of the stream. 

Never having seen him, never ex- 
pecting to see him, we know little or 
nothing about Paul Travers, but we 
have formed our own picture of him, 
his beard flying in the wind, his white 
hair blowing free. We like to think 
of him rising each morning, glad to be 
alive, singing a lusty song in a voice 
that does not quaver. One can do no 


less than wish him Godspeed as he 
marches along, an uninhibited spirit, 
a free soul. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





NTIL last week, when we acquir- 
ed a true tourist’s-eye view of 
Washington, we had never known: 

q@ That if the statue in the Lincoln 
\Memorial stood up, it would be 28 feet 
tall. Sitting, it measures only 19 feet. 

@ That the White House has been 
called the White House only since 
Theodore Roosevelt’s day, before 
which it was known as-the Executive 
Mansion. 

@ That the circles which intersect 
Washington streets were put there, 
not to confuse the out-of-town motor- 
ist and maim the scurrying pedestrian, 
but because Major Charles L’Enfant, 
the Frenchman who designed Wash- 
ington, thought they would be useful 
during revolutions. Looking forward 
to der Tag when the District of Co- 
lumbia would rise in revolt, L’Enfant 
mapped the city so that cannon mount- 
ed on swivels at any one of the circles 
could fire down any one of five or 
six streets. The White House is pro- 
tected by six circles. 

A small dark man named H. W. 
Andrews is responsible for these odd 
and perhaps not fully documented bits 
of information. Mr. Andrews is a 
veteran guide of the Royal Blue Sight- 
seeing Company, Last week, thinking 
to refresh our ideas about Washington 
by seeing the city as a tourist sees 
it, we went to the Royal Blue offices 
and selected Tour L, described as “See- 
ing Beautiful Washington at Night—a 
20 Mile Drive in De Luxe Chair Cars,” 

Along with a dozen late-season tour- 
sts we climbed into the bus on Penn- 
ylvania Avenue and sat down next to 
a lady in a doll hat who had never 
been to Washington before and want- 
ed to see just two things: the Supreme 
Court building, and the place where 
eggs are rolled on Easter. Barely had 
we reached the first red light when a 
small swart man stood up and began 
to speak softly, rolling his r’s. It was 
Mr. Andrews. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, “on your extreme right 
corner is the Department of Com- 
merce building, built at a cost of 17 
and a half millions under the old 
regime, and the biggest office building, 
as far as floor space, in the world,” 

At the Lincoln Memorial, we all got 
out and went up the steps in a little 
drove. One man took out a camera 
and tripod and trained them on the 
statue. A Woman began reading the 
Second Inaugural Address out loud. 
After 10 minutes we heard a shrill 
whistle from the street. It was Mr. 
Andrews. We all got back in the bus 
and went to the Washington monu- 
ment, This was about all that hap- 
pened, except that Mr. Andrews got a 
big laugh by referring to “the Depart- 
ment of Infernal Revenue.” At the 
Capitol, we stopped and looked at the 
fountain, and two tourists from Chi- 
cago said.that Buckingham fountain 
in Chicago was prettier. 

Despite the high fare ($1.55 for the 





cheapest tour), the rubberneck buses 
roll down Pennsylvania Avenue every 
day of the year. During the cherry 
blossom season the company has to 
keep 200 guides on-hand to cope with 
the tourists, who pack the buses as 
fast as they. can be brought from the 
garage. All guides are trained for six 
weeks at the company guide school, 
and only half a dozen of them are na- 
tive Washingtonians. Every guide’s 
speech is the same, even to the wise- 
cracks, which are tried out on hun- 
dreds of prospects before being in- 
cluded in the routine patter. A guide 
can size up his audience before he has 
gone three blocks, however, said Mr. 
Andrews; and he changes his tech- 
nique to suit what he judges to be the 
audience’s level of intelligence. For 
some reason which the Royal Blue 
Sightseeing Company has neyer ana- 
lyzed, it has almost as many repeat 
customers as new ones. 

Most popular of the 12 ‘standard 
tours open to capital visitors is Tour 
B: the White House, Capitol, Con- 
gressional Library, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. Second in customer 
appeal is a drive to Mt. Vernon. Pious 
tourists like the Holy Land Tour, 
which takes them to the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
Catholic University, the Franciscan 
Monastery, St. Aloysius’ Church, and— 
rather unaccountably—the City Fil- 
tration Plant. 
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the shadows of the past. 
ten of these old-time favorites. 
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1. When You and I 
2. Take Me Out to 
3. While Strolling in 
4. Put on Your 
5. Drink to Me 
6. Down by the 
7. She’s Only a Bird 
8. In the Shade of 
9. After the Ball 
10. Just a Song 
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PRESENTING 


Jan Syrovy 


A one-eyed man who walked with a 
waddle was Premier of Czechoslovakia 
last week—and several million Czechs 
and Slovaks were infinitely relieved. 
At a moment when the premiership of 
Czechoslovakia was _ perhaps _ the 
world’s most difficult job, General 
Jan Syrovy had not flinched. 

In time of peace the Czechs are a 
plain, middle-class people who ask 
nothing more than to bring up their 
children, gossip in their coffee-houses, 
and die in their family four-poster 
beds. A nation of workers and small 
farmers, they prefer a government of 
farmers to a military rule. Last fort- 
night, however, when a government 
communique informed the Czechs that 
one-sixth of their country was about 
to be handed over to Hitler with the 
compliments of France and Britain, 
citizens ef Prague sobbed and shouted 
in the streets (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1). 
Like children in the dark when the 
night is full of frightening noises, the 
people of Czechoslovakia cried out the 
one name which meant security; and 
like a strong, capable nursemaid, Gen- 
eral Jan Syrovy answered their cry. 

His first act as Premier was to 
order troops to the frontier. His sec- 
ond was to send army planes roaring 
over Prague housetops. Visible re- 
minder that the Czechs could bomb as 
well as be bombed, the planes scatter- 
ed leaflets, signed by Syrovy. “Citi- 
zens!” said the leaflets, “in this critical 
hour for our country and people we 
ask everyone of you to stand at his 
post—the soldier at his arms, the 
farmer at his plow, the workman) in 
his shop and factory and the clerk in 
his office .. .” 

From the Soles of his big black boots 
to the top of his round bald head, 
Syrovy (pronounced sih-ro-vee, with 
the accent on the first syllable) is a 
solid symbol of Czech self-confidence. 
Even the black patch over his right 
eye is part of the symbolism. He lost 
that eye fighting for Czech freedom on 
July 2, 1917, at the battle of Zborov 
on the Austro-Russian front. 

No Czech Premier could have been 


more offensive to the Nazis than 
Syrovy, for if he was a symbol to 
Czechoslovakia, he was no less a 


symbol to Germany. The rise of the 
Nazi party to popularity was largely 
due to its theory that Germany lost 
the World war only because elements 
behind the front—Jews, Marxists, 
“traitors” — maneuvered Austro-Ger- 
man defeat. In Syrovy, Nazis saw the 
incarnation of the war “traitor” who 
renounced allegiance to the Hapsburg 
Empire to fight with the enemies of 
Germany, and who profited after the 
war from the Treaty of Versailles. 
Rather than serve in the Austrian 
army, Jan Syrovy as a young man left 
the Moravian village of Trebic, where 
he had been born in 1888, and went to 
work as an afchitect’s apprentice at 


























Drawing from International 
Syrovy Made the Czechs Confident 


When the World war was 
declared, he saw in it a chance to 
serve his people by destroying the 
Hapsburg Empire. In September, 1914, 
he and 400 other Czech and Slovak 
rookies rallied at Kiev, Russia, to 
form four companies for the Czar’s 
brigades. 

The Czech method of waging wr 
involved propaganda as well as bul- 
lets. Singing their national anthem, 
the Czech legionnaires would advance 
on the enemy line. Time and again 
the melody would be taken up from 
the Austrian trenches, to be followed 
by a wholesale surrender of Austria’s 
Czech soldiers, Handicapped by their 
lack of recognized government behind 
them, however, the Czechs were mis- 
trusted by the Russians, After the 
Bolshevist revolution, when some 7)0,- 
000 experienced Czech troops were 
planning to march across Siberia to 
join the Allied armies in France, Red 
commander Leon Trotsky ordered the 
Czechs to disarm before they marched. 

Syrovy by that time was commander 
of all the Czech forces in Russia. He 
refused to obey Trotsky. Fighting to 
cover their retreat, the Czechs march- 
ed across Siberia’s steppes and oc- 
cupied nearly 5,000 miles of Soviet 
railroad line before embarking from 
Vladivostok. An American major who 
met Syrovy in Siberia at that time de- 
scribed him as “a thick man, bald as 
a bat, with a completely dead pan.” 

After the war Syrovy married and 
was named Czechoslovak chief of staff. 
In 1933, when Czechoslovakia began to 
rearm to meet the Nazi challenge, 
Syrovy became inspector general of 
the army. He personally supervised 
the building of the Czech “Maginot 
line,” the fortifications which Hitler 
last week had given the Czechs six 
days to evacuate (see page 8). 

Hard as nails, unemotional as a 
water buffalo, Syrovy is the kind of 
man Czechs trust. In Russia in 1918, 
his men knew him as one who. never 
led them into rash or aimless adven- 
tures. Last week, because he was Pre- 
mier, Czechoslovakia had confidence. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 

Garden of the Moon (Warner Broth- 
ers): This comedy romance with music 
is concerned with the efforts of an 
obscure dance band to make good in 
an internationally known Hollywood 
night club—the Garden of the Moon. 
The chief conflict arises between the 
hard-boiled night club owner and the 
youthful band leader and singer, After 
hiring the band in an emergency, the 
club owner tries to get rid of it with- 
out hearing it play, Eventually, of 
course, the band becomes a great suc- 
cess. Although the plot is unimportant, 
“Garden of the Moon” is fine enter- 
tainment., Pat O’Brien’s guileful char- 
acterization of the ruthless night club 
impresario is one of the year’s best 
performances, and newcomer John 
Payne’s work as the band leader is 
topnotch. Also noteworthy is the 
“swing” music of “Joe Venuti and His 
Swing Cats.” Others in the cast in- 
clude Margaret Lindsay as a feminine 
press agent, and Jimmie Fidler, Holly- 
wood commentator, whose portrayal 
of himself is adequate but undis- 
tinguished. 


Breaking the Ice (RKO-Radio): An- 
other starring vehicle for youthful 


Bobby 
drama 


Breen, this is a combined folk 
and musical. The precocious 
Bobby is a young Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite who runs away to Philadel- 
phia to make enough money so that 
his mother can have her own farm. 
In the big city Bobby is befriended by 
a tinker (Charles Ruggles), finds a job 
singing in an ice-skating rink and 
eventually gets the money he needs. 
Although Bobby acts and sings more 
simply than usual and Ruggles turns in 
a good performance, “Breaking the 
Ice” is inconsequential. 

Too Hot to Handle (M-G-M): The 
seventh co-starring film for Myrna 
Loy and Clark Gable, “Too Hot to 
Handle,” is briskly acted, fast-moving 
and exciting but full of implausibili- 
ties. It is based on the adventures of 
two newsreel cameramen—Gable and 
Walter Pidgeon—who are rivals not 
only in business but also in love. 
Living dangerously, their activities 
carry them to places as distant as 
war-torn Shanghai and the Brazilian 
jungles. When Gable steals Myrna 
from him, Pidgeon gets himself and 
Gable_fired in an attempt at revenge. 
Then Myrna goes to Brazil to search 
for her long lost aviator brother and 
is followed by Gable and Pidgeon. In 
the end, Gable finds the brother, saves 
Myrna from the natives, scoops 
Pidgeon on the rescue films and wins 
Myrna’s heart. Among the implausi- 
ble scenés are these: (1) Gable re- 
cording sound with a hand-cranked 
camera and (2) Gable and Leo Car- 
rillo, as a cameraman’s assistant, show- 
ing terrified South American natives 


. 
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Myrna and Clark Live Dangerously 


sound movies on a screen whose pres- 
ence is unexplained. Baldly sensa- 
tional, “Too Hot to Handle” holds the 
interest. Among the supporting play- 
ers, Carrillo and Walter Connolly give 
outstanding performances. 


Mysterious Mr. Moto of Devil’s Is- 
land (Twentieth Century-Fox): As the 
Japanese detective Mr. Moto, Peter 
Lorre has always been invincible. 
In “Mysterious Mr. Moto of Devil’s 
Island,” he still is. This time Mr. 
Moto masquerades as a prisoner and 
helps international murderers escape 
from Devil’s Island so that he can 
capture them again in London under 
the nose of Scotland Yard. Mean- 
while, he leads a charmed life, escap- 


ing from traps, gunfire and similar 
violence. Following this familiar 
formula, “Mysterious Mr. Moto of 


Devil’s Island” is trite but the action 
does not lag. A strong supporting 
cast includes Henry Wilcoxon as a 
steel magnate, Mary Maguire as his 
secretary, and Erik Rhodes as the 
“brains” of the criminal gang. 
Wanted by the Police (Monogram): 
Frankie Darro has been playing bad 
boys for 15 years. Again a juvenile 
delinquent, he is this time deeply in- 
volved in a stolen car racket before 
he is finally brought back to the 
straight-and-narrow by his mother 
(Lillian Elliott), his sister (Evelyn 
Knapp), and his sister’s policeman 
sweetheart (Robert Kent). 


“Kansas City, Mo., today, 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sic 't wont eet! al want pay. wo 
can now secure .. 
well sh provided, for $100 th. 
a mon 
at _- * Se tobe id it ma a Pro- 
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ous for their 


The National Protective is the pags company issuing 
a health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
auch large benefits at its low cost. 

SEND NO MONEY 

They will meil you this sick benefit policy covering 
any and all diseases, free for inspection without obli- 
gation. No application to fill out and no medical ex- 
emination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to — 
all occupations—who are now in health are 4 
ble. Just send your name, age, address and sex % 4 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 
Write them while their 
special low cost offer is still in effect. 


U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
Railway Mail Clerks — Mail Carriers — 
Postal Clerks—File Clerks, ete.—Com- 
mon School Education needed. Write 
immediately for Free 32-page 

with list of positions we train you 
for and particulars telling bow to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept.C-191, Rochester, N. Y. 



























Send today for Free 32-page 
book giving diet lists and the 
amazing story of the world- 
renowned mineral water treat- 
ment that has brought blessed 
relief to thousands of sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kid- 
ney, liver and stomach disor- 
ders caused by constipation and 
poor digestion. Find health Natpre’s 
ay | teday for your free copy! 
ry.. 


ter 


See how this great product of na- 
ture will benefit you. Get them at 
your drugstore or enclose 1@¢ with 
reouet for Free book and we will 

generous sample. Write today! 


CRAZY WATER co. Dept. B-8, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
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Here it is—RESINOL—to give 
you quick, happy relief from 
itching, burning skin torment. 








You Need New Glasses! 


Scratched or Old Lenses are HARMFUL 
to Your s. Trade in Ay "Old Glasses 
onawWN PAIR of m 

Quality Low PRICED MAGNIFIERS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


SEND NO MONEY—15 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Send your nemne, address and age TODAY to 


ST. LOUIS. SPECTACLE HOUSE, Dept. 20-M, 6233 Dehuar Ave, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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signs May mean 189 round worms. 

Yes, Mother, it is deplorable, but even your 
usual good care and the cleanliness of your home 
may not wholly protect your children infec- 
tion by large round worms, which are not at 
all uncommon even in these enlightened days. 
Flies, dogs, uncooked vegetables, fruit, contami- 
nated water, dirt, etc., may carry the infection. 

Fortunately, though, the signs may be recog- 
nized by the observant mother, for children hav- 
ing large round worms may be restless, irritable, 
fretful or nervous. Other ey be ee oo 
sleep, appetite, irregular bowels, fidgeting 
- iiss: picking. What should be done? Ask 
your druggist. He'll say Jayne’s Vermifuge. 

It is mild, mint flavored, and requires no diet- 
ing or starving. Jayne’s Vermifuge expels large 
round worms, and the poor appetite and diges- 
tion caused by these worms will be improved. 
All drug stores. Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 


*‘Serving you since 1830” 


JAYNES VERMIFUGE. 


awaY RAEUMATIC PAIN 


When those awful stabbing pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis, sciatica attack 
you—take an Arthron Mineral Bath. Rheu- 
matic sufferers the world over go to spas for 
hot mineral baths. Many doctors prescribe 
soaking in hot tub baths at home to sweat 
out toxins, inflammation and soothe, relax 
sore muscles. Fortify your hot home bath 
with Arthron_Minerals—stimulating, cleans- 
ing. Write Olden Minerals, Dept. A, 9116 
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West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free infor- 
mation on quick relief of pain. 
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NAMES 


Last week, on the day he was in- 
augurated as the reform mayor of Los 
Angeles, FLETCHER BOWRON, for- 
mer Superior Court judge, was in- 
volved in a minor traffic collision. A 
traffic officer, not recognizing the 
mayor-elect, proceeded to bawl him 
out. Said Bowron: “I become mayor 
at noon. From then on, all officers 
are going to be gentlemen.” 


* 





A definition of a “liberal” and a 
“conservative” differing from that ad- 
vanced by President Roosevelt was 
suggested by CARTER GLASS, Senator 
from Virginia. “A liberal,” said Glass, 
“is a man who is willing to spend 
somebody else’s money. A conserva- 
tive is a man with good sense.” 

Among the candidates for mayor of 
North Hollywood, largest community 
in the San Fernando Valley, will be 
GLENDA FARRELL, blonde movie 
actress. Elections will be next week. 

Announcement was made at George- 
town University that lecturers at the 
School of Foreign Service would in- 
clude EDGAR L. G. PROCHNIK—first 
and last minister of the Austrian Re- 
public in Washington. Prochnik lost 
his job when the Nazis absorbed Aus- 
tria last March, 

Almost forgotten is the fact that 
BENEDICT ARNOLD, Revolutionary 
soldier who sold military information 
to the British, was at the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War a brilliant 
and courageous American leader, Last 
week, after celebration of the 161st 
anniversary of the Battle of Saratoga, 
a plaque stood on the field commemo- 
rating the 16 American generals who 
fought there. In second place was the 
name of Benedict Arnold. 

Making their first public appearance 
together, FRITZ KUHN, leader of the 
pro-Nazi German-American Bund, and 
Representative SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
firm opponent of Nazis and the Bund, 
debated the merits of the Bund in a 
New York City auditorium. Although 
they began in friendly fashion, calling 
each other “Fritzie” and “Sammie,” 
Kuhn soon spoke of “that little shrimp 


from Russia” and Dickstein called 
Kuhn a “yellow belly.” Before the 
meeting, the strongly anti-Semitic 


Kuhn sent Dickstein a telegram wish- 
ing him a “Happy New Year,” the 
Jewish New Year celebration. having 
begun the day before. 

After ousting the management of 
the Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., the 
United States Maritime Commission 
announced that the Lines’ new board 
chairman would be Senator WILLIAM 
G. McADOO. Defeated for renomina- 
tion in the California primaries, Mc- 
Adoo was expected to resign from the 
Senate to take the position. 


Pathfinder 


WAR— 


-” (Continued from page 3) 


principle of “hold, move and hit,” 
though on a vaster and more terrifying 
scale than has ever been known be- 
fore. While the infantry hordes “hold” 
each other to supposedly impregnable 
positions, a new sort of cavalry—the 
air forces—will “move” beyond battle 
lines and “hit” in the rear. But that 
rear, which thus becomes the prime 
objective of every war, will no longer 
be the military base or line of com- 
munication of an army; it will be the 
entire nation and everybody in it. 

“TOTAL WAR”: War is no longer 
fought between army and army, but 
between nation and nation, in the 
broadest possible sense. From the 
moment conflict flares, every resource 
of a belligerent country begins to be 
harnessed to the provisioning of the 
armed forces, and so immediately be- 
comes a logical military objective. 

An army needs guns; therefore mu- 
nitions factories behind the lines are 
attacked. These factories need coal 
and iron ore; therefore mines and 
miners are strategic targets. An army 
needs clothes and shoes; therefore tex- 
tile mills and tanneries come into the 
line of fire. An army needs food; 
therefore farmlands and farmers are 
bombed. Virtually no industry, no 
activity, no producer of any warring 
country can hope to escape the full 
force of any fury his nation’s foes 
can turn against him. 

Nor does the relentless logic of 
“total warfare” stop with this. The 
very essence of armed conflict is to 
crush the enemy’s will to war. In the 
last analysis, the will to war or peace 
rests with all the people. It is there- 
fore the people who must be crushed. 
Here lies the military justification for 
unrestricted raining of death upon 
the entire population of an enemy 
country, regardless of who the vic- 
tims are, where they are or what part 
they may be playing in the conflict. 
Literally every human being, every 
beast and every building in hostile 
territory become as valid a target as 
the biggest gun or most troublesome 
machine-gun nest in the enemy front 
line. 

Optimists have repeatedly expressed 
the belief that the “conscience of man- 
kind” would not tolerate this ultimate 
brutality, that not even the most blood- 
thirsty of aggressors would dare re- 
sort to it. There seems small basis 
for such hopes. Modern warfare knows 
no rules, recognizes no morality. Al- 
though it is possible that fear of alien- 
ating a possible ally or of bringing war 
from a neutral state might restrict “to- 
tality” in the initial stages of a war, 
it seems inevitable that any lengthy 
conflict would eventually descend into 
this nadir of destruction. 

NOVELTIES: For the fields and 
cities behind the lines that thus be- 
come not only part of the battlefield, 
but its very center, there are in store 
all the fiendish novelties of warfare 
that 20 years of research and prepara- 
tion have been able to produce. The 
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A Single Half-Ton Explosive Bomb Is Enough to Destroy an Entire City Block 


most important—that is, the most hor- 
rible—of them fall into the three 
broad classifications of explosives, 
fire-makers and chemicals. 

From 1915 to 1918, a total of 13 zep- 
pelins and 128 planes was used in 
German air raids on London. During 
these raids, a total of 300 tons of ex- 
plosive bombs was dropped. In the 
next war, so much greater will be the 
raiding air fleets and so superior the 
missiles, that experts estimate 300 tons 
as the probable weight of explosives 
to be dropped in a single day. 

In a symposium of experts entitled 
What Would Be the Character of a 
New War? published in 1933 by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union of Geneva, 
General Hans von Haeften of Ger- 
many lent meaning to this estimate by 
pointing out that a single half-ton ex- 
plosive bomb could destroy an entire 
city block. At this rate, a successful 
raid might be expected to wipe at 
least 100 blocks from the face of a 
city, an irreparable catastrophe to 
most communities. 

Even more effective will be the fire- 
makers. The average modern incen- 
diary bomb weighs only about two 
pounds, so that many hundreds of 
them can conveniently be transported 
long distances by bombers. Upon con- 
tact, each bomb generates a heat of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 degrees centigrade 
and can eat its way even through 
steel. Water merely increases the 
havoc by spreading the fire, and so 
far as is known no reliable extinguish- 
er has been discovered. 

Perhaps most formidable of all are 
the chemical weapons which first 
made their appearance in the last war. 
Gases developed since then are at 
least 50 times more “effective” than 
the chlorine and phosgene of 1914-18. 
The French physicist Langevin has es- 
timated that 100 planes, each carrying 
a ton of gas, could sink the city of 
Paris beneath 60 feet of poisonous 
vapor within an hour, annihilating the 
population if there were no wind. The 
British War Ministry has informed 
Parliament that 40 tons of diphenylcy- 
anarsine would be enough to destroy 
every living thing in London. 


Nothing more inhuman can be im- 
agined than the effect of the most po- 
tent of these gases on their victims. 
As described by Dr. Gertrud Woker 
of Switzerland for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, some of them would 
act as follows: 

Chlorine compounds poison tissues 
in the lungs and throat, causing ago- 
nizing coughing fits and _ tortured 
breathing. The faces of victims are 
bloated and turn to a bluish tinge; 
blood-flecked foam issues from mouth 
and nose. Destruction of blood vessels 
causes suffocation, which may last 
hours, days or even weeks. 

Arsenic gases are so powerful that 
a mixture of one part with 10 million 
parts of air can “put a man out of 
action” within one minute. The spe- 
cial value of this chemical, however; 
is that it is vesicant or blister-produc- 
ing, like the mustard gas of the first 






WILL YOU 


TRADE RECIPES 
WITH ME ? 


Do This If You’re 


NERVOUS 


Help Caim Jumpy Nerves 
Without Harmful Opiates 


a you fly off the handle at little things and 
at times feel so nervous, cross and jumpy 
you want to scream—if you have spells of “‘the 
blues” and restless nights 


Don’t take chances on harmful opiates and 
products you know nothing about. Use com- 
mon sense. Get more fresh air, more sleep and 
in case you need a good general system tonic 
take a TIME-PROVEN medicine like famous 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound— 
made especially for women from wholesome 
herbs and roots. Let it help Nature tone up 
your system—build more physical resistance 
and thus help calm jangly nerves, lessen dis- 
tress from female functional disorders and make 
life worth living. Give it a chance to help YOU. 


Tune in Voice of Experience Mutual Broad- 
casting System: Mon., Wed. and Fri. See your 
local newspaper for time. WLW Mondays 
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In addition to sending you fine selection of recipes free, 
est " recipes that are accepted for 
My Favorite Recipe Book. You may send any kind of food 
recipe—for salad, pie, pickles, soup, cake, anything. I will 
pay $50 for the best recipe I receive; $25 for second Cost: 
for third; and $2.50 each for the 20 next best. I will pay dupli- 
cate amounts for equally good recipes. Recipes must be sent 
before December 6, 1938. No recipes can 
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Asthmatics often find— 
“A puff or two will do!” 


Asthmatic sufferers write enthusiastically 
about the ready relief from paroxyams ob- 
tained by inhaling the aromatic fumes of 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR. Steadily 
improved through 3 generations, this 
famous compound is prepared under strict 
supervision in @ modern scientific labora- 
tory. At your druggist in powder, cigarette 
and pipe mixture form. Or send for free 
trial supply of all three. R. SCHIFFMANN 
CO., Los Angeles, California, Dept. PA 


BATHE OFF =A" FE 


Reduce excess fat Al 
bath at home. stic diets or 


as you relax in hot 
No dra 

backbreaking exercises. BATHEOFF is a nat- 
ural mineral you add to hot tub bath. Dupli- 
cates waters of mineral springs resorts where 
Wealthy go to reduce. Excess weight pours out 
through your pores. You can safely lose sev- 
eral pounds in each bath. Money back guar- 
antee. Write Olden Minerals, Dept. B, 9116 
West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free infor- 
mation on reducing with BATHEOFP. 


NEURITIS: 


Pain In Few 

Minutes 
ie selieve the tostusing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Am Bn in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


Garlic-Parsley an Aid in 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Medical reports say that Garlic-Parsley concentrate 
has a double action in reducing high blood pressure. 
First, it tends to relax tightened arteries. Second, it 
checks or inhibits decomposition, of 
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SEND FOR FREE COPY SOPY of Rhyming 
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on How to Write pee 8. 
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END NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE booklet and material. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-P, 
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Though Vastly Improved Since 1918, the Effectiveness of Aat-discraft Guns Is Uncertain 


World war, and can penetrate ordi- 
nary clothing. Heavier than. air, it 
clings unnoticed to whatever it touch- 
es and produces no symptoms until 
many hours after contact, when it is 
generally too late for remedy. Then 
the victim suffers virulent blisters, im- 
possible to heal; eyes and nose be- 
come agonizingly inflamed. Within 
the body, blood vessels are attacked, 
pieces of the lungs are eaten away, 
and suffocation and death follow. In 
this category falls America’s best 
known contribution to the “art” of 
chemical warfare—Lewisite, invented 
during the last war and named for the 
Northwestern University professor 
who discovered it. An effective pene- 
trator of clothing, Lewisite is so po- 
tent that three drops anywhere on the 
body cause instant death. 

Cyanide victims need but a single 
breath of this gas for immediate death, 
Also penetrating, this chemical pro- 
duces in lesser concentrations degen- 
eration of the brain and frightful con- 
vulsions. 

A fourth and still largely unknown 
novelty which another war might 
bring to fruition is bacteriological 
warfare. Carefully guarded research 
has long been pursued in many lands 
into the possibility of spreading dis- 
ease germs among enemy troops and 
enemy populations. Chief difficulties 
in this field are two: (1) the infliction 
of bacteria on the enemy is difficult, 
because the germs themselves gener- 
ally cannot live through the heat and 
explosions generated by usual means 
of bombardment; (2) the effects of 
such attacks cannot be measured or 
restricted to hostile territory, and 
might easily spread back to plague 
the forces that had distributed them. 

For these reasons, bacteriological 
warfare, so far as known, would seem 
to have no immediate place in a new 
war. However, the League of Nations 
Committee on Chemical Warfare has 
warned against “any false sense of se- 
curity” in this matter, since “the pos- 
sibilities which the development of 


bacteriological science may offer in 
the future” are great. At présent un- 
der study, for example, are the drop- 
ping from planes of glass containers 
filled with typhus or other germs, the 
poisoning of crops by plane “dusting”’ 
and the pollution of water supplies 
and reservoirs.f 

ATTACK: It is night in a European 
city. Suddenly, on the outskirts, a 
siren screams—an anti-aircraft unit 
has detected the presence of strange 
pianes. Almost instantly, hundreds of 
other sirens sound forth, whistles 
blow, alarm bells ring. Lights every- 
where go out—total blackness falls. 
Even before the last light fades away, 
before the last shrill signal dies, hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women 
and children are diving for safety— 
into cellars, into subways, into com- 
munal or private bomb-proof shelters. 

Aloft, the enemy planes zoom men- 
acingly, dodging long-fingered search- 
lights and anti-aircraft shells. Before 
defending fighting craft can reaeh 
them, the bombers start to unloose 
their loads, First the explosiyes—to 
drive underground everyone below 
and to open great wounds in the city’s 
body to receive what is to come. Then 
the incendiary engines—to increase 
the destruction and assure spreading 
havoc after the attack ends. Finally, 
gas—little five-pound, thin-shelled 
bomks to spread a blanket of deathly 
dew which will seep into carelessly 
guarded refuges and render great sec- 
tions of the town lethal to humans 
for hours, even for days afterwards. 


Before the job is finished, defending 
planes are upon the attackers. But 
not in time—a few bombers fall in 
flames to add to the hell below, while 
most of them escape safely into the 
night. 

Below in the city, the scene passes 
comprehension. Great jagged chasms 
yawn blocks wide where homes and 

t Among the germs considered most useful for these 
Purposes are those of spotted ¢ us, yellow | fever, 
typhoid, Smallpox and cholera. rticularly “‘effec- 


tive’ are the pi bacteria which spread pneu- 
monia and bubonic epidemics. 
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buildings stood a moment before. In 
hundreds of areas, flames lick higher 
and higher. Streets are dotted with 
orpses of those caught by gas or 
shrapnel before they could find cover. 
Below ground, others lie dead in ref- 
uges crushed by falling debris, die 
screaming in unquenchable flames or 
writhe in the last convulsive agonies 
of poison gas. Even those escaping 
death or injury are half mad with 
panic. 

Hardly has the last attacker van- 
ished before rescue work begins. 
[rained squadrons fight scores of 
fires at once. Anti-gas squads seek 
out infected areas and begin the work 
of purification. Red Cross and first- 
aid workers are everywhere, and 
makeshift field hospitals appear in 
the streets. 

Finally, those who are able begin 
slowly to emerge into the light. Some 
seek frantically for lost friends or 
relatives; others must find new dwell- 
ings, and enough food and clothing to 
keep going. Electric power centers 
are wrecked, communication is crip- 
pled and transportation at a stand- 
still. The city is a shambles, but 
somehow tomorrow must be faced— 
even though it brings only another 
raid. 

DEFENSE: Such, in the opinion of 
sober, non-alarmist experts, might be 
the picture of a successful air raid on 
a large city in the next war. What 

1ances are there for defense? 

Because aerial attacks on large pop- 
lation centers are no new notion, but 
have long been foreseen, serious and 
comprehensive study has been given 
the question’ of defense by numerous 
nternational bodies. The results of 
all such work are dishearteningly 
leager. 

In the opinion of most experts, 
there is no reliable defense against 
direct hits from heavy explosive 
bombs, bombs that drop straighf on 
the target.. A covering of 80 feet of 
earth or 13 feet of concrete is believed 
essential for protection from indirect 
hits of the heaviest shells—those of 
about a ton. To provide bomb-proof 
shelters measuring up to such a stand- 
ard for all inhabitants of a large city 
s almost impossible. Even if the cost 
could be borne, it would mean nearly 
complete rebuilding of the entire town. 
rhus those cities making any effort to 
protect themselves rely on halfway 
measures—reinforcement of roofs and 
stairways, fireproofing of roofs and 
walls and provision of a few strong 
public shelters in central locations. 
The cost of such work, which so far 
has been only partially done in even 
the largest European capitals, is esti- 
mated at about $160 per head of popu- 
lation, 

Direct defense against gas attacks is 
an even tougher problem. Public dis- 
tribution of gas masks, at a cost of 
about $3 per citizen, is today going 
forward at top speed in Paris, Prague, 
London and other threatened metropo- 
lises. But masks offer scant protec- 
tion against such penetrating sub- 
stances as mustard, arsenic and cyan- 
ide gases, which penetrate clothing 





International 
Fearing Bomb Fires, Frenchmen Store Sand 


and cling to shoes. Gas-proofing of 
shelters and dugouts for any long 
period is not possible. Air chimneys 
built high enough to reach pure air 
are highly vulnerable to bombardment, 
and poison filters quickly become sat- 
urated and useless. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to gas-proof shelters and even 
private offices for a short period of 
time, after which safety rests in the 
efficiency of the anti-gas mop-up 


squads dressed in decontamination 
suits. 
Less direct means of defense are 


perhaps surer. Both Paris and Lon- 
don have outlined elaborate plans for 
partial evacuation of their populaces 
in case of attack. The chief difficulty 
here lies in timing—the moving of 
millions of people can only be effect- 
ed over a long period and would be 
impossible on an emergency basis. And 
no matter what the risk, great num- 
bers of residents must remain in dan- 
ger zones to keepin operation the war 
industries vital to the army. 

Anti-aircraft guns are known to 
have been vastly improved since the 
last war, when in most cases they were 
all but useless. Nevertheless, they 
have still to be tried in actual practice. 
Probably less reliable is the ability 
of a city’s defending fleet of planes to 
ward off bombers, The time lapse 
necessary to get the fighters into the 
air and in attacking position is gen- 
erally regarded as sufficient'to allow 
the bombers to perform a major part 
of their grisly task. 

Thus, in the belief of most military 
men, the advantage in the expected 
air attacks of the rext war lies with 
the attacker. For the “home front,” 
the best hope seems to be that its 
forces in the field may be able to crip- 
ple the enemy sufficiently to nip the 
attacks before they start. 

ASHES: “The economic system of 
every country involved is certain to be 
shattered. The social structure —of 
every country involved may well be 
wrecked.” 

Those two sentences in President 
Roosevelt’s warning to foreign chiefs 
were pregnant with reality. For war 
kills—not only those who fight, but 
also those yet unborn. Disease and 








housands springs 
or hard pads. Nosalves or Sent on trial to prove 
fit. Beware of imitations. sdid in stores. Write today 
for confidentia] information free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 519-A, State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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Cc ool RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries canes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, wor ké tmmedi- 
ately. Use anywhere in bed, office 
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Free for r Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is ne ssible because of the struggle 
to. breathe, you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing -- ae life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for @ 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 332-C Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. 


SORE FEET 


Swollen feet and ankles—tired, aching, 


burning feet—get fast relief in hot 
foot ba with Ben-O-Tone Minerals added 
to fortify water with natural stimulating, 
cleansing minerals that attack fungus of Ath- 
lete’s Foot, relieve odor, itch, pain. Write for 
free foot relief information, Olden Minerals, 
Dept. C, 9116 West Pico, Los Angele Ss, Calif, calif, 


RELINE (wr Teetn 


ARE YOUR FALSE TEETH 
LOOSE? Keep them in place, Fons 


relieve irritation with Dr. 
Johnson’s Plate Reliner, a ONL 
special preparation used in his dental 
practice for Je. Not powder. Safe, 
easily applie Lasts for months. Only 
$1.00 per tube, e poure for 2 plates, with 
full directions. Se 1.00 today, enjoy 
new mouth comfort or YOUR MONEY BACK 








Johnson Reliner Co., 410 McKerchey Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys—How To Get 


Happy 

af backache and leg pains are making you mis- 
érable, don’t just complain and do Sotlhbers about 
them. Nature may be warning you that your 
c= ag By need attention. 

dneys are Nature's chief way of thing 
excess acids and poisonous waste out of the bl 
Most people pass about 3 pints a day or about 
8 pounds of waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
don’t work well, poisonous waste matter stays 
in the bl These poisons may start nagging 
backaches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait. Ask Pa druggist for eons s Pills, 
used successfully relict millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy and will help the 15 miles 
¢ kidney tubes flush out ae waste from 

the blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


ASTHMA? 


“If you are sick and tired of gasping and 
Struggling for breath—tired of sitting up 
night after night losing much needed rest and 
— write me at once for a FREE trial of the 

icine that gave me relief. I suffered 
ey for nearly six years, Now I have no more 
lis of choking, gasping and wheezing and 

oaae sound all night long. Write today for a 

trial. Your name and address on a post 
cond will bring it by return mail.” .0. W. 
Dean, President, Free Breath Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 88- ts Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


“WHAT JESUS MEANS TO ME” 


By Rev. Miles Hanson 





and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PB, Milton, Mass. 
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Feather weight — No 
aren Taste — Mois 
Speakers, like theextra 
room, clearer mouth. All 
= false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
Med Laboratories, 3156 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


DEFORMED BACKS 


If you are suffering from a spinal deformity, profit by 
the remarkable results the Phite Burt Methed has 
broughtin over 59,000 cases. Doctors recommend it. 
Light in weight, comfortable to wear, priced within the 
reach of all. 30-day free trial to e its value in your 
case. You oweit to yourself to investigate. Write us 
describing your case. Full information mailed at once. 
PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY 
179-10 Odd Fellows Temple Jamestown, N, Y. 


if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


fs Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? 
many times at night? 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 


We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 













Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Skin itchy? 


other —e suggestions. 
Only bottle “giv. ven same 
“Sold since S002. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer RA-501, East Hampton, Conn 


D. 
person, family or ad- 
dress. 


International 
Boy and Girl: Gas Masks Have Flaws 


death rates, over and above those 
killed in actual warfare, zoom upward, 
while marriage and birth rates slump 
precipitously, Liebmann Hersch, not- 
ed Swiss statistician, has estimated that 
the last war, through increasing mor- 
tality rates by epidemics, suffering and 
starvation, caused the death of more 
than 28 million civilians through non- 
military means, over and above the 
13 million military dead—a ghastly 
total of nearly 42 million corpses left 
in the wake of war. There seems no 
reason to suppose that the toll of a 
new war would be less frightful, and 
Professor Hersch has declared that 
“at a time when the populations of the 
western ceuntries are tending more 
and more to become stationary, when 
they probably find themselves on the 
eve of an era of slow decrease, such 
a catastrophe would signify not only 
a destruction._of millions of human 
lives at various points on our planet, 
but a formidable and irremediable set- 
back to the western peoples, and the 
final decay of the civilization which 
they represent.” 

For the survivors, even in neutral 
lands, the future would hold bleak 
prospects. The moral and spiritual 
rupture that would inevitably result 
from a new war following hard on 
the heels of the last would itself jeop- 
ardize western civilization. The eco- 
nomic consequences of blowing bil- 
lions of dollars worth of wealth to 
bits could only produce tremendous 
social and political upheavals, ending 
perhaps in a system of feudalism and 
vassalage. 

As Europe trembled last week in the 
grip of the war psychosis, such 
thoughts as these were not uppermost 
in men’s minds. Too swift was thé 
rush of events, too blinding the ele- 
mental passions of fear and hate to 
permit a clear understanding of the 
chaos that might lie ahead. As a 
handful of haggard statesmen worked 
feverishly to keep alive the last dying 
sparks of peace, a whole civilization 
lay helpless, mutely awaiting the hour 
when its death struggle might begin. 





Pathfinder 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Hidden Numbers Game 


Party hostesses must prepare for 
this novel game before the guests ar- 
rive. This is done by providing a set 
of numbers running up to 10, either 
cut out or written plainly on small 
pieces of paper, for each guest. These 
numbers are hidden all over the house. 
Players are told to hunt for them and 
to pick them up in ofder, bringing 
each number as found back to the 
hostess. The hostess keeps score by 
having the name of each guest on a 
slip of paper and marking after each 
name the numbers as brought to her. 
But the numbers must be brought back 
in order. .That is, a player must not 
pick up a “3” until he has found the 
“2” and delivered it to the hostess. 
The first player to bring in the com- 
plete set of 10 numbers wins. 











Brain Teaser 


A poultryman took a certain number 
of eggs to market and sold some of 
them. The next day, threugh the in- 
dustry of his hens, the number of eggs 
left over had been doubled, so he again 
went to market and sold the same num- 
ber_as the first day. By the third day 
the new remainder had been trebled, 
so he sold the same number as before. 
On the fourth day the remainder was 
quadrupled, so his sales were again 
the same. On the fifth day what had 
been left over were quintupled, so he 
again sold the same number of eggs 
and thereby completely disposed of 
his stock. What was the number of 
eggs he took to market on the first 
days and how many did he sell each 
day? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 


22 people in all. 
empemnninlig teen 


Smiles 


Vanda—There’s father’s ashes in the 
jar on the mantelpiece. 

Ray—So your father 
angels? 

Vanda—No indeed; he’s just too lazy 
to look for an ash-tray. 


is with the 


Son—Dad, what part of speech is 
woman? 

Dad—Woman is not a part of speech, 
son; she’s the whole thing. 


A t=» 





Mistress—Nora, you've left fingerprints 
on nearly every plate. 

Nora—Well, Ma’am, it shows I ain’t got 
a guilty conscience, anyway. 
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DON’T BEA “JOB ae Or Ps YOUR LIFE! Set- 
tle cous in a SS Agency with pera. 


while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. 


] ent guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 
cee end hose size. Wilknit, 40-K, Green- 
field ° 


OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
. part or full time. 9 ot a so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Wi 
ASTROLOGY 





best poems, 

MMM Studios, udieg ite 

WANTED Or —s| Poems, —~f-y.- for immediate con- 
sideration. to Columbian Music Pub- 

lishers, Ltd. De ~4 Toronto Can. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. 
favorable climate. Write for tmparta ontsine’ liter- 
ture and list of typical barga’ ay ee 
5. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific } ’ St. Pa 
FEMALE -HELP WANTED 
IF YOU AGREE to show your friends, I will send 
you actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and 
how you pow i to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mi lls, Dept. . Indianapolis. 
TEACHERS Santi: Urgent. calls; write us your 
CS eee fully, Teachers Exchange, 209, Kansas 
City, Kans 








HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 3848 








Lincoln Ave., Dept. 276, Chicago. 
we 
SONGS ARRANGED, 50 C pan $10.00. Ore 
chestra, Band, Choral. sent. Gil Friar, 
Prospect St., (i) Pittsbur h. ple 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection”’ and ‘“‘When and How 
to Sell an Invention.” Pully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important me- 
hanical principles, With books we also send “Evi- 
dence of Invention’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
ay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 52-L, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO REORGANIZE YOUR LIFE! 


Is your life worth living? Are you in a rut? Why stay in it? Win 
success, friends, happiness. Live the planned, P78, con- 
quering life! Send $1.00 for ‘“How to Reorganize Your Life,”’ 
the dynamic system for success poses on self reorganization 

and ize irational self change. Back Guerentes, 
Y PUBLISHING CO., oe | ia 7th St., Ww YORK 


LEG SORES Sonstrttne 


SORES OF LONG- 
etanding respond amaz! 


q 
ment. Mrs. B., Ark.: 2 jar has almost healed my sore 
leg of 7 years standing.”’ treatment by Mail $1; 
guaranteed. A.D. R. CO., pt. 3-B, Marionville. Mo. 














YOUTH! 


Sa by to the curse f vouth—BLAC 
HEA SING CREAM will remove es. a BR sass 


menace to 7. Prat wan over Aging Cneam 
skin. ris 
See Se wast -LoO LABORATORIES, 


Enclose 26 cents to 
42 Nazing Street, 














Steri-Graph or ‘‘Rhythm’’ method 
ef of NATURAL birthcontrolnow makes 
to regulate size of —_, 
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DILFS 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
fam, Seer cont gues teontment. oF ee 

hysician of one of America’s 
Rectal Clinics, Pe. weno § nave sucenestely 
today for Fine Final Ovha. N aoe ee poems 
©. A. JOHNGON, M. D., Desk - 840, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Rastus—I can’t get along with my 
wife. All she does is ignore me. 

Sambo—Ignore you? 

Rastus—Yes, and if there’s anything 
I dislikes, it’s ignorance, 


Crabshaw—What do you do when 
you get tired of hearing a girl’s empty 
chatter? 

Pryce—lI give in and take her to a 
restaurant. 


Modern Maid — Well, good-bye, 
Mother. 


Modern Mother—Just a minute, dear. 
Sign the visitors’ book in the living 
room before you go. 
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patented. Write Adam Fisher rat sa 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or two 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Six- 
teen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details and 
Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. ue 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
15c—15c ROLLS DEVELOPED with two prints of each 
re or eight prints and two enlar _ 15c. 
Trial. Superfine Finishers, ‘wood, 


—. b pie pt. oe B Print — One 


eaeh capsonte is ee on or 
250. oh 4118-10 Overhill, 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprise $1.0 $1. y “Roll Soveped 
with 16 prints 25c. 15 Maye 
QUICK a —- 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. ‘On P c--+ —~ Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from yout roll. 
a = to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
em, Ss. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glos 
colored) 8 prints “25c, Arbor 
Titinois. . 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 
ent coupon. 
land Heights, Ohio. 
. cr with roll 25c. 
den, Utah. 


oto, 


Enlargements (1 
rvice, 47, Jollet, 


rints each negative 25c. En- 
illard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 


16 reprints 25c; Rex 


mae DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c, 
Smart Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 

AMAZING INVENTION closes all doors silently, auto- 
matically. New oil principle. Easily installed. Never 


n other checks. 
factories. Free 
Kant-Silam, Dept. 


needs attention. Priced dollars less t 
Unlimited market stores, offices, 
demonstrator furnished workers. 
E-70, Bloomfield, Indiana. 


SCHOOLS 


E A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64- Book. National Radio Insti- 


tute, Dept. "TELS, Sate D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
oo Dictionary, Re ge Guide. Submit 
poems, melodies for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dent. "56E, Portland, Ore. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immiedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet a3 mailed on > am 
Songwriters Institute, 1234- roadway, New York 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for = 
> suatiebe consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
0. 
SONG WRITERS 


SONGWRITERS! POEMS—MELODIES. Send for 
Pree Instruction Folder. Studio PF3 Guaranty 
Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 














Easy Terms 
10c a Day 
sams Prise onl 


Sesndard to-tor 
SEND NO MO 





PORTABLE BLE SARCAING | 
Brod New FEATHERWEIGHT— Latest 
fod “10 ny th “oly ae 5} ae’ cog CMM Ae 


International Typewriter Exch., 23! “ott"et Si 


RHEUMATISM! 


If nalt 208 Want to Lt get at your 
pagan ite at ritis—Sciatica— 

garg must first BJ rid of some of 
the ol | beliefs ut them! 

Read the kK that is helping Eivusendie=- 
“The inner steries of umatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
Stifferer should know! 

The 9th edition is Pe off the press and a 
free copy wf be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-W Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


SLEEP BOTHERED BY 


GAS? 


HERE’S netp vou, su RELIEF! 


co wolEe +4 
RED ING. BELCHI NG, 
STOMACH PAINS, and other 
ue to acidity. 
Take STUMMOL and R-' be de en works 
its amazing swift and insting reliet 
thoroughly because it benefits your stomach in these 
five ways:—neutralizes excess acid, dispels gas, aids 
digestion, sweetens the stomach and soothes the irri- 
ta’ seman lining. Take ye dg % and sa 
good-by to “nerves,”’ disturbed sleep. on 
other distressing symptoms due to ro iv.” Sou 
actually feel like a new person! Order your 
MOL now—fresh from our laboratory. Price, “eos 60c. 
double size $1, Postage extra on C-O-D orders. 
KRAUPNER & KRAUPNER, Chemists, 1375 Myrtle 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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=o0ss s of Amastad 
Treatment tor 


Sa 
L BLA DDER 


ROUBL 
Due Lack of 4t4A Bile 
If you are one of those r A —-- J who has suffered 


the dull, ach meee sluggish liver and gall bladder trri- 

tation due to ealthy bile . and you have bi on all 

sorts of medicine without relief—here is a new ray of 

Reports from hundreds of former sufferers prove the ames 

ing effectiveness of ESANE in treating ho Le be ym 

at home, without rigid dieting ard pA? 

standing or stubborn the case, ESA Nelpe 

normal flow of ¥— —4 correct bile from the ~~ A | 

thus aids digestion revents food from deca me 

bowels. Try this AF able medicine recif, 

cua io FREE sam wat and valuable ding E booklet. Write 
Ee CO., Dept. 15 SA, Pennsylvania Bul Pa. 


CATARRH--.SINUS. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarch 


and refund money. 
Reliable rnb Fon Cag Fee 

gist for 'e Nasal Catarrh Medicine. Sead Sc 
stamp of the 

Oin CHENEY & GO. Dene iii 

F. J. CHENEY & CO. Dept. 1310, Toledo, 0. 





Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known Skin 
Specialist’s combination ‘“‘Home Treatment’’ which is 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real relief in 
years, from the miseries caused by this tormenting 
disease. Write today for FREE particulars and CON- 
VINCING PROOF. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N. Third St., Suite 411, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
be Stamp for Catalog. 


HILL BROS., Box P, ___—_ MLE BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
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tend me $158. If not your 


D. J. Lane, 440 Lane Bids. Bt. Marys, Kanaes 
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Loe: 3 Where else can you find the security... afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 

i and the benefits, such as retirement some The Publishers Book Service makes it ” . 
of * day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- possible for you to find out exactly what “Handbook” Contains 
" 5 tions with pay . + that you get when you you need to do to help land such a posi- Complete Home Study Courses 
ae qualify for a civil service job with the tion as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 


Government? letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 1000 Questions and Answers 


man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- P a 
Have you often wondered where you er, electrician, etc. How? Through the al vine < ; Hacer 
‘could find the ideal job ... the job ars Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
paid well now and protected you later? get for the trifling eum of $1—<hrough 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky Publishers Book Service. 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


30 actual tests with correct replies 





Where and how to apply 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service Mistakes to avoid in 
Why not? Because you don’t know how Handbook today. It may prove the turn- arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
to go about getting one? Because you’re ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 






Py MMC aR 52S yas. ssae ca eke Se. Rane eS ecs heen, nae toa, ee  Saees 


Es 
PRSaseeseeshe sess ees ese see eee ee eee eeee eee ssssesseseess 


SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid— 

a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W, A. Brooks 
Dept. 1088 


... ano thats only part of the benefits in a 








